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Description 

The transformation of Las Vegas from an empty desert landscape into a sprawling metropolis of 700,000 in eighty 
years is among the most remarkable stories in the history of the American West, but only a few of the city’s citizens 
can claim to have witnessed more than a part of that development. George Ullom is among those few. Born into 
an early Las Vegas family in 1915, he became an active participant in the dynamic political, economic and social 
changes that made Las Vegas what it is today. His memory is a valuable historical resource. 

Mr. Ullom was raised on a dairy ranch, one of several that were situated on meadows from which Las Vegas took 
its name. Those meadows long since have been paved over or otherwise developed: the site of the Ullom ranch is 
now occupied by the Southern Nevada Memorial Hospital and the Nevada Industrial Commission building. The 
Ullom extended family was large, fairly prosperous, and involved in the affairs of the community. J. T. Ullom owned 
one of the town’s first hardware stores; George’s maternal grandfather, George Brockman, owned a corner lot at 
Fifth and Carson, and by the 1920s other relatives also owned property in the center of Las Vegas. George’s uncle 
Larry was one of only two professional photographers in town. His grandfather, James Ullom, was with the First 
State Bank, and was best known for being county treasurer for a great number of years. 

Through his family, George Ullom was acquainted with a number of men who were prominent figures in early 
Las Vegas. In the late 1930s he became active in local Democratic Party politics. He was with the Las Vegas Police 
Department in the 1940s, and from the 1950s into the 1980s he held several important state and local government 
positions, including chairman of the Public Service Commission, city manager of Las Vegas, and registrar of voters. 
Mr. Ullom has an insider’s breadth of knowledge about many of the events and people that have been central factors 
in the brief history of Las Vegas. 

During fourteen hours of oral history interviews in 1988 and 1989, George Ullom provided considerable information 
on topics that are important to understanding the history of Las Vegas, but are not well documented. In the context 
of an autobiographical narrative, his oral history includes evocative memories of the small, almost rural community 
of the 1920s and 1930s; there are vivid, analytical accounts of the social and economic impact of Hoover Dam and 
World War II military installations; attention is given to the phenomenal postwar growth of casino gambling; and 
the reader gains valuable insight into some of the local political maneuvering of the last fifty years. 

Conducted by Jamie Coughtry, a skilled practitioner of the method, this oral history has much to recommend it 
as a primary source for the study of the history of Las Vegas and Clark County. It makes a valuable contribution to 
the growing body of source material on the subject. Interested readers will find additional oral histories and other 
types of documentation on related themes in the Special Collections Departments of the University of Nevada 
Libraries in Reno and Las Vegas. 
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Preface to the Digital Edition 


Established in 1964, the University of 
Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) 
explores the remembered past through 
rigorous oral history interviewing, creating a 
record for present and future researchers. The 
programs collection of primary source oral 
histories is an important body of information 
about significant events, people, places, 
and activities in twentieth and twenty-first 
century Nevada and the West. 

The UNOHP wishes to make the 
information in its oral histories accessible 
to a broad range of patrons. To achieve 
this goal, its transcripts must speak with 
an intelligible voice. However, no type font 
contains symbols for physical gestures and 
vocal modulations which are integral parts 
of verbal communication. When human 
speech is represented in print, stripped of 
these signals, the result can be a morass of 
seemingly tangled syntax and incomplete 
sentences—totally verbatim transcripts 
sometimes verge on incoherence. Therefore, 
this transcript has been lightly edited. 


While taking great pains not to alter 
meaning in any way, the editor may have 
removed false starts, redundancies, and the 
“uhs,” “ahs,” and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; compressed 
some passages which, in unaltered form, 
misrepresent the chroniclers meaning; and 
relocated some material to place information 
in its intended context. Laughter is represented 
with [laughter] at the end of a sentence in 
which it occurs, and ellipses are used to 
indicate that a statement has been interrupted 
or is incomplete.. .or that there is a pause for 
dramatic effect. 

As with all of our oral histories, while 
we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
interviews in the UNOHP collection, we 
advise readers to keep in mind that these are 
remembered pasts, and we do not claim that 
the recollections are entirely free of error. 
We can state, however, that the transcripts 
accurately reflect the oral history recordings 
on which they were based. Accordingly, each 
transcript should be approached with the 
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same prudence that the intelligent reader 
exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries, and 
other sources of historical information. 
All statements made here constitute the 
remembrance or opinions of the individuals 
who were interviewed, and not the opinions 
of the UNOHP. 

In order to standardize the design of all 
UNOHP transcripts for the online database, 
most have been reformatted, a process that 
was completed in 2012. This document may 
therefore differ in appearance and pagination 
from earlier printed versions. Rather than 
compile entirely new indexes for each volume, 
the UNOHP has made each transcript fully 
searchable electronically. If a previous version 
of this volume existed, its original index has 
been appended to this document for reference 
only. A link to the entire catalog can be found 
online at http://oralhistory.unr.edu/. 

For more information on the UNOHP 
or any of its publications, please contact the 
University of Nevada Oral History Program at 
Mail Stop 0324, University of Nevada, Reno, 
NV, 89557-0324 or by calling 775/784-6932. 

Alicia Barber 
Director, UNOHP 
July 2012 



Original Preface 


Since 1965 the University of Nevada Oral 
History Program (UNOHP) has produced 
over 200 works similar to the one at hand. 
Following the precedent established by Allan 
Nevins at Columbia University in 1948 (and 
perpetuated since by academic programs 
such as ours throughout the English-speaking 
world) these manuscripts are called oral 
histories. Unfortunately, some confusion 
surrounds the meaning of the term. To the 
extent that these oral’ histories can be read, 
they are not oral, and while they are useful 
historical sources, they are not themselves 
history. Still, custom is a powerful force; 
historical and cultural records that originate 
in tape-recorded interviews are almost 
uniformly labeled ‘oral histories’, and our 
program follows that usage. 

Among oral history programs, differences 
abound in the way information is collected, 
processed and presented. At one end of 
a spectrum are some that claim to find 
scholarly value in interviews which more 
closely resemble spontaneous encounters 
than they do organized efforts to collect 


information. For those programs, any 
preparation is too much. The interviewer 
operates the recording equipment and serves 
as the immediate audience, but does not 
actively participate beyond encouraging the 
chronicler to keep talking. Serendipity is the 
principal determinant of the historical worth 
of information thus collected. 

The University of Nevada’s program 
strives to be considerably more rigorous 
in selecting chroniclers, and in preparing 
for and focussing interviews. When done 
by the UNOHP, these firsthand accounts 
are meant to serve the function of primary 
source documents, as valuable in the process 
of historiography as the written records with 
which historians customarily work. However, 
while the properly conducted oral history is 
a reliable source, verifying the accuracy of 
all of the statements made in the course of 
an interview would require more time and 
money than the UNOHP’s operating budget 
permits. The program can vouch that the 
statements were made, and that the chronicler 
has approved the edited manuscript, but it 



does not assert that all are entirely free of 
error. Accordingly, our oral histories should 
be approached with the same caution that 
the prudent reader exercises when consulting 
government records, newspaper accounts, 
diaries and other sources of historical 
information. 

Each finished manuscript is the product 
of a collaboration—its structure influenced 
by the directed questioning of an informed, 
well-prepared interviewer, and its articulation 
refined through editing. While the words 
in this published oral history are essentially 
those of Mr. Ullom, the text is not a verbatim 
transcription of the interview as it occurred. 
In producing a manuscript, it is the practice 
of the UNOHP to employ the language of 
the chronicler, but to edit for clarity and 
readability. By shifting text when necessary, 
by polishing syntax, and by deleting or 
subsuming the questions of the interviewer, 
a first-person narrative with chronological 
and topical order is created. Mr. Ullom has 
reviewed the finished manuscript of his oral 
history and affirmed in writing that it is an 
accurate representation of his statements. 

The UNOHP realizes that there will be 
some researchers who prefer to take their 
oral history straight, without the editing that 
was necessary to produce this text; they are 
directed to the tape recording. Copies of all 
or part of this work and the tapes from which 
it is derived are available from: 

The University of Nevada 
Oral History Program 
Mailstop 0324 

University of Nevada-Reno 89557 



Introduction 


The transformation of Las Vegas from 
an empty desert landscape into a sprawling 
metropolis of 700,000 in 80 years is among 
the most remarkable stories in the history 
of the American West, but only a few of the 
city’s citizens can claim to have witnessed 
more than a part of that development. George 
Ullom is among those few Born into an early 
Las Vegas family in 1915, he became an active 
participant in the dynamic political, economic 
and social changes that made Las Vegas what 
it is today His memory is a valuable historical 
resource. 

Mr. Ullom was raised on a dairy ranch, 
one of several that were situated on meadows 
from which Las Vegas took its name. Those 
meadows long since have been paved over or 
otherwise developed: the site of the Ullom 
ranch is now occupied by the Southern Nevada 
Memorial Hospital and the Nevada Industrial 
Commission building. The Ullom extended 
family was large, fairly prosperous, and 
involved in the affairs of the community. J. T. 
Ullom owned one of the town’s first hardware 
stores; George’s maternal grandfather, George 


Brockman, owned a corner lot at Fifth and 
Carson, and by the 1920s other relatives also 
owned property in the center of Las Vegas. 
George’s uncle Larry was one of only two 
professional photographers in town. His 
grandfather, James Ullom, was with the First 
State Bank, and was best known for being 
county treasurer for a great number of years. 

Through his family, George Ullom was 
acquainted with a number of men who 
were prominent figures in early Las Vegas. 
In the late 1930s he became active in local 
Democratic Party politics. He was with the 
Las Vegas Police Department in the 1940s, 
and from the 1950s into the 1980s he held 
several important state and local government 
positions, including chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, city manager of Las 
Vegas, and registrar of voters. Mr. Ullom has 
an insider’s breadth of knowledge about many 
of the events and people that have been central 
factors in the brief history of Las Vegas. 

During 14 hours of oral history interviews 
in 1988 and 1989, George Ullom provided 
considerable information on topics that are 
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important to understanding the history of Las 
Vegas, but are not well documented. In the 
context of an autobiographical narrative, his 
oral history includes evocative memories of 
the small, almost rural community of the 1920s 
and 1930s; there are vivid, analytical accounts 
of the social and economic impact of Hoover 
Dam and World War II military installations; 
attention is given to the phenomenal postwar 
growth of casino gambling; and the reader 
gains valuable insight into some of the local 
political maneuvering of the last 50 years. 

Conducted by Jamie Coughtry, a skilled 
practitioner of the method, this oral history 
has much to recommend it as a primary 
source for the study of the history of Las 
Vegas and Clark County. It makes a valuable 
contribution to the growing body of source 
material on the subject. Interested readers 
will find additional oral histories and other 
types of documentation on related themes in 
the Special Collections Departments of the 
University of Nevada Libraries in Reno and 
Las Vegas. 

R. T. King 

University of Nevada, Reno 
1989 
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Ancestors and Family 


I was born in Las Vegas, Nevada on 
the 100 block of South Fifth Street, which 
is now Las Vegas Boulevard, on December 
13, 1915. My mother was Norma Frances 
Brockman Ullom. Mama was born in 
Oakland, California, and she was a housewife. 
My father was George Leslie Ullom, Sr.; he 
was born in Jewell, Kansas. He was killed in 
an automobile accident when he was 33. At 
the time of his death he operated a dairy, and 
prior to that he had been a railroad employee 
in Las Vegas. I had one brother and two 
sisters. My brother, Norman Francis, was 
killed when he was about 16 years old. He 
was three years younger than I am. The twins, 
Nola and Nila, were two years younger than 
my brother. 

My grandfather on my father’s side was 
James Madison Ullom, and his wife was Mabel 
Ransford Ullom. My grandfather was raised 
in Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, and went to 
Washington and Jefferson College. He went 
out to Jewell County, Kansas, to teach school, 
and that’s where he met his wife. He quit 
teaching school and decided that he was going 


to try farming. He tried that for about a year 
or two, but he was no farmer, so he went to 
New Jersey to work as a bookkeeper. (Now 
they call them accountants.) 

My grandparents had two boys—my 
father and his brother Lloyd. They were little 
kids in New Jersey, but the family didn’t like it 
there. My grandmother’s folks, the Ransfords, 
lived in Pomona, California, so they decided 
to go to California. They went to Pomona 
and lived there with her parents for a short 
period of time while my grandfather looked 
around for employment, which he found with 
the Union Pacific Railroad. They said, “Well, 
there’s a job in Yermo, California. You can be 
the bookkeeper up there.” And so he took it. 

While he was in Yermo, my grandfather 
read in the paper or heard that John Park, 
who was the principal of the First State Bank 
in Las Vegas, needed somebody, and he came 
up here in answer to that knowledge. [John 
Park owned the First State Bank, which was 
later taken over by Ed Clark.—Ed.] Pop 
(that’s what we called him) came here in 
approximately 1912. As the census will show, 
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Las Vegas was a small town then, primarily 
a railroad town. [On May 15, 1905, the 
first lots were auctioned off at the Las Vegas 
townsite.—Ed.] At the time of his death my 
grandfather was the county treasurer of Clark 
County. 

My maternal grandparents, George 
Brockman and Henrietta Kendall Brockman, 
lived here, too, at the corner of Fifth and 
Carson. They had two children: my mother 
and her younger brother, Georgie, who was 
killed accidentally by a gunshot wound when 
he was about ten years old. He had been out 
hunting with another boy. My grandmother, 
Henrietta, grew up around the San Jose 
area, in that part of California. Mr. George 
Brockman worked on the railroads around 
Oakland, and my maternal grandparents met 
in that fashion. 

I do not recall my grandfather Brockman, 
although he was living after I was born. I 
knew my grandmother Henrietta very well, 
and lived with her for years. We called her 
Madie. She lived with us, or we lived with 
them. What I’ve been told about early Las 
Vegas is a combination of the recollections 
of my mother and my grandparents, whom 
I knew and lived with or around all of those 
years. 

When the Mexican railway was first going, 
my grandfather Brockman moved his family 
from Oakland to Mexico, and my mother 
grew up quite a bit in Mexico. They lived in 
Chihuahua, and they also lived at another 
time in Juarez. As a young girl my mother 
spoke fluent Spanish. She even went to a 
Catholic school in El Paso, Texas; she would 
have to go back and forth from Juarez. The 
family was in Mexico at the time of the 1910 
revolution; then my grandfather came up to 
Las Vegas to work as an engineer on the Las 
Vegas and Tonopah Railway. They came here 
and rented a place on Fourth Street. 


As I mentioned earlier, my mother had 
attended a parochial school, but she had 
bounced around in a couple of different 
schools. When she came to Las Vegas, there 
was a school where the Federal Building is 
now that was both grammar school and a 
high school. She attended high school there 
for a couple of years prior to getting married. 

John T. “J. T.” Ullom was my grandfather’s 
brother. John had been working in the oil 
fields around Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. My grandfather was here and told 
him that business would develop, so John 
came out and started a hardware store. It’s 
possible that my grandfather told him of one 
being available for sale. In any event, that’s 
why he came here: to operate a hardware 
store. The J. T. Ullom hardware store was 
immediately adjacent to the First State Bank 
on the corner of First and Fremont, on the 
northeast corner where the Mint Hotel is 
presently. J. T. ran the store until he died. 

J. T. had a son, George Lawrence, and 
a daughter, Uldine. Uldine’s husband, Joe 
Dayton, worked for John in the store and then 
took it over for a while after John died, and 
after about three or four years he disposed 
of it. George Lawrence Ullom was better 
known as Larry. He didn’t come to Las Vegas 
early on as my parents did; he came here in 
the late 1920s. He said he came to Las Vegas 
because there were opportunities here. He 
was a photographer, and there were only two 
photographers in town: himself and a Mr. 
Oakes. Larry was never wealthy from the 
photography business—in a small town you 
can only do so much—but he was an excellent 
photographer. That was his primary interest. 

Larry’s father, John, had purchased 
the corner of Sixth and Fremont and also 
owned property on south Fifth Street. When 
John died, Larry and Uldine fell heir to the 
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property. Larry had his photography shop on 
south Fifth in the 600 block, but he then took 
over the corner of Sixth and Fremont and had 
his photo shop there for a number of years 
until he died. The value of that property was 
nothing like at the present time. Las Vegas 
was growing, but real estate values were 
nothing until Boulder Dam was constructed. 

My grandmother Brockman owned the 
corner of Fifth and Carson, and as a result of 
the interest in Boulder Dam, she was offered 
a great price at the time. That was right 
around 1929. My grandfather Ullom sold the 
property next to it for $15,000. I don’t know 
whether it was the result of the 1929 crash 
or not, but eventually they had to take both 
properties back because they didn’t get their 
full payments. 

J. M. Ullom bought John Park’s home at 
the corner of Fourth and Fremont and lived 
there. To the best of my knowledge, it was 
his first home in Las Vegas. My grandfather 
wanted to take the job at the bank, but he 
wanted a place, so John Park let him buy that 
place. I don’t know the price my grandfather 
paid for that home, but I would imagine that 
it was probably less than $10,000. 

Mr. Park had bought acreage and had built 
a wonderful place in the area that was known 
as the Kyle Ranch. Thereupon he constructed 
an old-type southern mansion for himself, 
and, about 50 yards away, a home for his son, 
William S. Park, a dentist who had come here 
because John was here. I don’t know the size 
of the acreage, but let’s assume that it was 80 
acres, at least. At the entry to it he had tall 
poplar trees lining a half-mile driveway up to 
where the homes were. 

John Park was a fine, old gentleman. At 
that time he was probably the most wealthy 
gentleman in town. He was always nice to 
talk to; I knew him very, very well. When I 
was 14 years old, he and his housekeeper used 


to come to my grandmother’s house where I 
was living at the time. We would play cards. 
Intriguing to me, he owned the only electric 
car I ever saw. That was what he drove: an 
electric car. It had a stick that he steered it 
with. He had a grandson named Johnny Park, 
who was a few days younger than I was; he 
was born on December 31. When I was about 
six years old, he and Johnny came past the 
house and picked me up and drove me out 
to the ranch. I thought that was a great ride 
in the electric car. 

Mr. Park never told me what brought him 
to Las Vegas, but I’m willing to assume that he 
could see the advantages of the development 
of the area because of the railroad and the fact 
that the city was going to start. 

My father went to high school in Pomona, 
California. He then went a couple of years to 
the University of Southern California before 
coming to Las Vegas at the same time that 
his parents did. I’m guessing that he was 
probably 18 or 20 years old, by then. He came 
up here and then got a job with the railroad 
and married my mother. 

World War I came along. There had been 
an interest in mining, and my father bought a 
White truck and hauled manganese ore from 
the area out around Frenchman’s Mountain. 
He did all of the work himself, and did very 
well at it. (I can remember in World War I 
that at one phase, when people went out on 
the streets, they had white masks on because 
of the influenza epidemic. I couldn’t go out 
on the street. That’s when they passed city 
ordinances that it was a violation to spit on 
the sidewalk.) 

After the war my father went back to 
the railroad, and he had better positions. 
He worked there until they had the strike. 
[As part of a national action, Union Pacific 
workers in Las Vegas struck the railroad in 
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1922. In response the Union Pacific relocated 
its shops to Caliente. This had an adverse effect 
on the economy of Las Vegas, which began to 
recover only after the Boulder Canyon Project 
was launched in 1928.—Ed.] Apparently, he 
was on the side of the workers, because he 
didn’t want to work there anymore! I can 
remember as a kid there on Fremont Street 
in the 100 block, just this side of the hotel at 
Main, there was this little joint, and they said, 
“Well, we’re going to have this party for relief 
of the strikers.” Our family must have walked 
up to watch it, because I can remember there 
were two or three people playing music. I 
don’t know what was ever said, but they were 
raising money for the strikers. 

My father broke with the railway over the 
strike; he didn’t want to work for the railroad 
anymore. That was in the early 1920s. He 
took his trucks and went to northern Nevada 
and worked on highway projects. They were 
using horses and Fresno scrapers at that time, 
and he showed up with a couple of trucks 
at Fovelock, Nevada, to work on highway 
projects. Those farmers up there were going 
to run him out of the darned town. The 
natives in Lovelock sabotaged my father’s 
trucks for him. [laughs] But he did very well, 
was very good at his job. 

We all moved to Lovelock. My sisters 
were born in Lovelock. We weren’t there a 
long time; I don’t think we were there over 
a year—just until that highway project was 
completed, and then we came back to Las 
Vegas. 



2 

Growing up in Las Vegas, 1920s-1930s 


Some time right around the early 1920s, 
after we returned from Lovelock, my mother 
had phlebitis. There were only a couple of 
doctors in Las Vegas, and they suggested that 
she go down to the hospital in Los Angeles. So 
my father farmed us out. I went to live with 
my grandparents on Fremont Street. I don’t 
know who my brother stayed with...maybe 
with my other grandmother. In any event, 
it was going to be a lengthy procedure. My 
father went down and worked on the railroad 
in southern California for a while to make 
a living. My mother was in that hospital 
for about six months. While she was there, 
one of the doctors said, “I want you to drink 
Guernsey milk.” They had it from a dairy 
down there. I believe it was the Adohr dairy. 
She drank Guernsey milk all the time. 

My mother recovered and returned to 
Las Vegas. No Guernsey milk here—we had 
Holstein milk and Jersey milk. There were two 
dairies: Anderson had a dairy, and Updike had 
a dairy. Anderson had Holsteins and Updike 
had Jerseys. A family named Allen—a man 
and wife and two boys—had three or four 


Dutch-belted cows. They sold milk. They 
weren’t a big competitor or anything, but they 
did produce milk. They were right in town. 

My father thought he was going to have 
to get some Guernseys. He was a goer, this 
guy. Apparently, he had made his mind up, 
“By God, I’m going to have a ranch and have 
Guernsey cows!” From Shadow Lane on 
down to the railroad, we owned 80 acres; 
originally it was 40. (That is out where the 
Nevada Industrial Commission building 
and Southern Nevada Memorial Hospital are 
now.) My grandfather, I think, put the money 
up, and my father’s family moved out there. 
There was one old house which wasn’t existing 
as part of a ranch. It was just a wooden home 
that we had there, and it was not a real fine 
place. It didn’t have running water. We had 
an artesian well about 35 feet from the front 
door, and it was a real good one that was used 
to irrigate all of the farmland, too. We’d go to 
the well and bring back a bucket of water. In 
fact, I’d go out and wash my face right there 
in the well, you know! [laughs] But if you 
were going to take a bath, you had to bring 
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water to put into the round, tin tubs. We had 
outside toilets, too. 

We didn’t look at it as being difficult to 
live there. Different than today, yes, but it 
was real enjoyable. We had plenty of room 
to play. My mother certainly never indicated 
that it was a difficult place to live. Of course, 
there was always plenty to do. Somebody 
was busy all the time. We had cats and dogs 
and goats and horses and cows. In addition 
to the Japanese tenant farmer that we had, 
someone was always around. The kids from 
town would come out to the ranch, because 
then they had a chance to ride a horse. It was 
quite a gathering place for the local kids. 

My father thought, “Well, by gosh, this 
is wonderful. This is just what I want, and 
I’m going to start a dairy.” J. C. Penney was 
having financial difficulties with his chain of 
department stores at that time, nationwide. 
He was forced to sell a dairy herd that he kept 
as a hobby in Utah. My father became aware 
of it and went to northern Utah and bought 10 
or 12 Guernsey cows and one Guernsey bull 
from Mr. Penney. He paid $12,000 for them. 
He brought them down here and started 
Ullom’s Guernsey Dairy. 

On the front 20 acres we had the Japanese 
tenant family. Charlie was the man’s name. 
I can’t remember specifically how my father 
met Charlie. The only thing I can think is 
that...in those times, over where the railroad 
yards are on the west side, that was the home 
of the bridge and building gang for the 
railroad. (It’s all vacant through there now; 
there is storage and whatnot.) There had to be 
at least 40 to 50 small homes over there, and 
families lived in them. It wasn’t just railroad 
men living there; they had their families. Kids 
grew up there. Some of those families were 
Japanese. I’m not sure, but I think that maybe 
these were Charlie’s friends, and they told him 
Dad was looking for a tenant. 


In the 1920s, most of the single working 
men in Las Vegas were with the railroad. 
There were two places they could stay. One 
was the boardinghouse on south Second 
Street around Tewis. The railroad ran that. 
Right next to it was the big Land and Water 
Company offices. In addition, there were a 
bunch of these fellows who had little cabins 
near the Las Vegas Creek. There were a whole 
bunch of single railroad men who lived there, 
and they were all by themselves. They had no 
phones. The railroad would have a call boy, 
and the call boy would have a list of who to 
go call. So he’d call on them at home, and 
they’d close up their cabins and go on down 
to go to work. 

Charlie never did work for the railway, but 
maybe some of his friends who were working 
for the railways said, “Well, why don’t you go 
over to the Ullom ranch?” Charlie and his 
wife, Aggie, had two little children: one boy 
and the girl who was born there. We didn’t 
play with them, because they were younger. 
They had a little place 100 yards away from 
where we lived, and Charlie farmed that 20 
acres. He had a couple of horses and a wagon, 
and they used surface irrigation from the 
artesian wells. Charlie would go clear across 
that acreage making a furrow. Through this 
system of ditches, canals, he would water the 
entire 20 acres at various times. You didn’t 
have to add anything to the soil other than 
manure. You didn’t have any additives like 
you do now. It was good soil. 

Charlie raised every kind of vegetable that 
there was on that property. I know there were 
radishes; there were carrots; there was corn, 
obviously; watermelons, Persian melons, 
cantaloupes, and there was some kind of 
nut. Daily, he would load it into the carts and 
bring it in to Las Vegas. He would go to the 
Mesquite Grocery first—M. E. “Gene” Ward’s 
place. What he didn’t sell to him, he would 
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peddle house to house, traveling the streets 
of Las Vegas. While Charlie was out selling 
the stuff, Aggie was out with her hoe; she was 
weeding. She weeded all the rest of the day. 

One day my mother saw Aggie out in the 
field early in the day, and then she didn’t see 
her. And the next day she didn’t see her. Later 
in the afternoon she saw her out working. She 
went out and talked to her. “Well, Aggie,” she 
said, “I didn’t see you.” 

“I had a baby,” she said. 

The baby was down in the house. She 
took that day off to have a baby. That’s true. 

Another successful operation at that time 
was the McGriff ranch, three or four miles 
out south. McGriff raised figs, peaches—all 
kinds of things of that sort. The Union Pacific 
Railway bought all of his peaches to serve on 
their dining cars; they were that good. He had 
nuts and all kinds of melons. McGriff didn’t 
grow vegetables, but he was very well known 
for the great orchards that he had out there. 
They had a swimming pool, too, and you’d go 
in swimming if you were there. 

We raised hay for the dairy cows, and at 
the same time, my father purchased hay from 
the Moapa valley...Overton and so forth. The 
cows had to be milked twice a day. In the 
very beginning I can remember my father 
would get out there; he, my Uncle Lloyd and 
my grandfather would all take a try at them, 
[laughs] None of them were very good. My 
grandfather wasn’t there regularly, but I can 
remember one time he was out trying to milk 
this cow. (He had milked before when he 
was in Kansas.) He looked around, and J. C., 
the bull, was sticking his head around the 
corner, and my grandfather got scared and 
jumped over the fence, [laughs] We had to 
hire people. My father took a fellow named 
Kendall Bunker from Bunkerville. He was in 
high school, and Las Vegas had the only high 


school in the county: Clark County High 
School. So Kendall lived at our place. We had 
a cabin outside, and he lived there and milked 
the cows and went to high school. 

My grandfather saw they couldn’t do all 
the work, so he got ahold of a distant relative 
of his wife’s folks from Kansas and brought 
out the man and his wife and boy. They built 
a new house for them down 100 yards away, 
where the Japanese people had been. They 
lived there and milked and fed the cows and 
also prepared our meals. We would walk 
down from one house to the other house to 
eat. 

The dairy was a going concern. My dad 
could sell to everybody in town. We’d bottle 
the milk and deliver it to the houses. We 
bottled it right there at the place. My dad 
went over to the Moapa valley and bought 
what they called an aerator. He even bought 
a big refrigerator box, bigger than my current 
office. I bottled milk when I was a little kid. 
Every morning and evening all the milk 
would have to be bottled, and then we’d go out 
on the trucks and deliver the whole thing. I 
was 11 years old then, but I used to go around 
with my dad and deliver off the truck. Then 
after my father was killed, when I was about 
11, nobody else knew the route, so I went right 
along. My grandfather—who was the county 
treasurer—would drive the truck, and I’d say, 
“Oh, stop here.” I knew how many bottles to 
take in and the whole thing. 

After my dad died, my mother hired some 
help. They were Indians. Bert Nicholson was 
the first person hired, and later on Johnny 
Smith lived there, too, and he also helped; 
but Bert was the primary worker. Bert was 
half Indian. His father was Swedish, and his 
mother lived over in what was then Westside. 
They didn’t grow up here or anything. Bert 
had been in an Indian school in southern 
California before he came up here. I forget 
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where Johnny Smith came from. He was a 
prizefighter. 

My mother wasn’t the entrepreneur 
that my father was. She wasn’t good on the 
business end of the dairy but my dad was a 
hustler. He’d go out to the businesses and say, 
“Hey, I’m delivering milk to you.” [laughs] 
The other dairies were hitting, too. Well, 
there wasn’t anybody to do that end of the 
business after my father died, so the dairy 
slowly went down and wasn’t a paying thing. 
Mother decided that we couldn’t do this, so we 
gave all the cows to the Win Marshall family 
in Overton. They were Mormons. They had 
the cows and delivered the milk to us over 
here. We gave them credit, and eventually 
they owned the cows. That was the end of 
the dairy. 

The ranch was the subject of a lawsuit 
with my grandfather and my grandmother 
Ullom. My dad had borrowed the money to 
buy the ranch, and he hadn’t returned it, so my 
grandfather ended up with the property, and 
they in turn sold it. My mother came back 
to town and moved in with my grandmother 
Brockman at Fifth and Carson. I was at my 
paternal grandparents’ house my last two 
years of high school; then I went to college 
for a while. 

I have read about big ranching and so 
forth around Las Vegas, and that’s all baloney, 
[laughs] There wasn’t anything like that here. 
There was some meat production, yes. Harry 
Blanding had a market, and he also had a 
slaughterhouse just west of the railroad tracks 
on the south side of Charleston Boulevard. 
That was Blanding’s farm or ranch, but he 
really didn’t raise any cattle. 

North across Charleston Boulevard from 
Blanding’s ranch was property all owned by 
the Union Pacific Railroad. This was east of 
the Ullom dairy ranch, which adjoined the 


Union Pacific properties. The Union Pacific 
had vast corrals for the cattle trains that came 
through Las Vegas. I don’t know whether it 
was required by federal law or at the request 
of the shippers, but each train of cattle that 
came through Las Vegas from the east stayed 
overnight in Las Vegas, were unloaded into 
those corrals, and then the cattle were loaded 
back up the following day and proceeded on 
to California. I assume with the proximity 
of wholesale beef, that Blanding got his 
animals from the stockyards. Besides cattle, 
many other things—pigs and so forth—came 
through in the same fashion. There was very, 
very little local cattle raising. There weren’t 
vast cattle ranches here, but there was some 
minor production. 

I can recall an old bull we had at our dairy 
that had outlived his usefulness, and he was 
turned over to the Blanding Slaughterhouse. 
My recollection is that we sold it on the hoof at 
eight cents a pound. We didn’t keep the meat. 
We bought our hamburger at the butchershop. 
[laughs] 

Diets were considerably different than 
they are today. Of course, most people ate at 
home. The principal store in town for food 
was Ward’s grocery at the corner of First 
and Fremont: the Mesquite Grocery Store. 
Practically everybody in town was with M. E. 
Ward, although Boggs had a grocery store in 
the 100 block on Fremont on the north side 
of the street. Ward branched out in the 1920s 
with another market across the street from 
his first one, but in the middle of the block. 

For men’s clothing and so forth, you had 
Beckley’s at the corner of First and Fremont. 
O. K. Adcock had a clothing store in the 
middle of the block between First and Second, 
on the south side of the street. Mrs. Carroll, 
T. M. Carroll’s wife, had a ladies’ store. There 
was a time when I don’t recall a Sears, but I’ve 
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always remembered a Penney’s store run by 
Harv Perry Penney s was a very active store. 

My grandmother Brockman’s house 
was on the northwest corner of Fifth and 
Carson. It was a stucco house. It was a two- 
bedroom home, and it had a screen porch 
on the front. It didn’t have a fireplace; we 
heated by a wood stove in the kitchen, and 
in the wintertime we put up an oil stove in 
the front room. Of course, it had a breakfast 
room in the kitchen, and a back porch. The 
house had running water and sewer. It was 
a typical house. Now, as “typical” goes, most 
of the homes in Las Vegas at that time were 
company homes—Union Pacific. All of the 
homes between First Street and Fourth Street, 
between something like Bridger and Garces, 
were company homes, every one of them. The 
Brockmans hadn’t built their house, and it 
wasn’t a railroad house. It was outside of that 
area where the railroad had built houses, and 
it was a good stucco home. The wooden house 
that I was born in was next to it, and next to 
us was Harley Harmon, Sr.’s, grandfather and 
grandmother. 

I knew where everybody lived! [laughs] 
The business people didn’t live in the company 
houses. The better houses were all on 
Fremont Street and so forth...houses like my 
grandfather Ullom’s house on the northwest 
corner of Fourth and Fremont. It was made 
out of big concrete blocks, and had high 
ceilings. That was the house he purchased 
from Mr. John Park, and he sold it to Senator 
Key Pittman! [laughs] That would have 
been around 1928. Across the street on the 
corner were the Ferrons; Mr. Ferron had 
the drugstore. Next to them, going towards 
Fifth, would be the Brackens, and then the 
McNamees. Walter Bracken was the head 
of the Las Vegas Land and Water Company 
for the railroad, and he represented them; 


McNamee was a top-notch attorney. Across 
the street were the Squires, who had the 
newspaper, and a woman named Norris. All 
the business people lived down there. On the 
corner of Fifth and Fremont, on the south 
side of the street, in the 1920s was a funeral 
home. My father was buried from there in 
about 1927. 

Mom and Pop [J. M.] Ullom built a new 
house out at Sixth and Gass, and my last two 
years of high school I lived with them. J. M. 
Ullom had that house built in 1930 by the 
Hampton brothers. It was a Spanish-style 
home with two bedrooms, a very nice place. 
The Parks had built a place that would be off 
Charleston now. That was the tendency: The 
people who had a little money eventually got 
out of the downtown area, although not all of 
them did. The McNamees lived downtown 
for a long time. 

When I was growing up in Las Vegas, 
as far as I was concerned, the people I knew 
were from good families and were well-to- 
do people: the Parks, the Beckleys and the 
Millers were all in my class at school. Now, 
this didn’t mean that we wouldn’t play with 
“Johnny.” “Johnny” was welcome. Social 
activities were pretty much on a basis of what 
class in school you were in. In our junior class 
in high school, we didn’t get along with the 
senior class at all. [laughs] 

Adults had their own clubs and 
organizations. The women had the Mesquite 
Club and card clubs. My grandmother played 
cards two or three days a week, but mother 
did not participate in clubs. Mother was busy 
with the kids and later with the ranch, and she 
didn’t need those clubs and activities. 

As for organized religion, the Methodist 
church was important, and so were the 
Catholic church and the Episcopal church. 
Those are the three that come to mind right 
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off. The Episcopal church was there on the 
corner of Second and Carson. It was a stone 
structure and very impressive looking. The 
Baptists, with Reverend Sloan, came along a 
little later in the 1920s. 

There was just a handful of Mormons 
here in the early days. The Ronnows were 
Mormon; they were in the Clark Forwarding 
Company. The Orr family was Mormon, and 
Judge Orr was a district court judge. The Earls 
were Mormons. Ira Earl was the principal 
Earl, and he had a coal yard and an icehouse 
on south Main Street. He was the father of 
some of these present-day Earls. They lived 
on south Sixth Street near the Harmons and 
others. To my knowledge, they weren’t a 
politically active family. 

Naturally, no political endorsements were 
made by Mormons, but their membership was 
very active, as you can see from present-day 
elected officials. In the early days they were 
not a political factor, and in fact there were 
not many Mormons in Las Vegas until the 
government started building Hoover Dam 
in 1931. The government wiped out the little 
town of St. Thomas when the dam was built, 
and because Las Vegas offered employment 
and so forth, we had a bunch of the Mormons 
come in. I forget the year that they put in the 
church or meeting house around Tenth and 
Clark streets. They had to have had a bunch 
of them by then or they wouldn’t have built 
the church like that. Everybody knew who 
the Mormons were, and I’m sure nobody ever 
held their faith against them. They mixed 
with the community. 

My grandmother, Mom Ullom, was a very 
devout Methodist; she wouldn’t play cards 
on Sunday, [laughs] Other times she played 
500 and bridge, the two favorite games of the 
women in Las Vegas. Mom was an excellent 
card player...excellent! But we never played 
cards on Sunday. As a child, I went to Sunday 


school services regularly at the Methodist 
church. It was right across the street from 
the courthouse, on the corner of Bridger and 
Third. My parents would go on occasion, 
but they weren’t regular customers, as my 
grandmother was. My parents made sure I 
went, but it was probably at some urging from 
my grandmother. 

My grandmother Ullom had strong 
opinions on gambling. Nothing was ever said 
much about gambling, because there wasn’t 
any when I was a little kid. She was opposed 
to drinking, but my father drank... [laughs] but 
certainly not openly in her presence. 

Mind you, I’m smiling when I say this: 
I was never a customer in Block Sixteen, 
[laughs] But I can recall it very well as a small 
child and then later as an adult, when I was a 
policeman. Between Ogden and Stewart, on 
the east side of the street going from Fremont, 
the first thing would be a large vacant lot. 
Then came the Honolulu Club, and next 
was the Red Front, the Jazz, the Double O. 
There were a couple of others that I just can’t 
recall. These were houses of prostitution. 
They probably had bars in them in the very 
early days, before my recollection; reportedly, 
they had bars and entertainment prior to 
Prohibition going into effect. My recollection 
is that none of those houses of prostitution 
had a license to sell liquor. 

When we say houses of prostitution, I 
don’t suppose that there were over 40 girls 
involved. Each of those places had a madam 
as the operator. I imagine that business wasn’t 
heavy. On the other side of Stewart Street, 
at the end of First Street, a lot of the single 
railroad men had little cabins down by the 
creek. I imagine that some of the prostitutes’ 
customers were the single railroad men. 
Certainly there wasn’t tourist trade to amount 
to anything. With Boulder Dam starting up, 
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with the people coming in, business did pick 
up. 

The women were not known by people 
around town. I think that they stayed in 
their area, and townspeople certainly didn’t 
frequent the area. Now, maybe some of 
the men slipped down on occasion. I don’t 
know! [laughs] But, it wasn’t a part of town 
that people went through. Oh, in the warmer 
months the girls would stand out in front of 
the place to whistle at a possible customer. As 
teenagers we would drive down that block to 
see the girls. 

There were bars operating in town in 
the 1920s, and the Prohis [federal agents 
enforcing Prohibition] would come in. There 
were several places that sold liquor, and once 
in a while the Prohis would come in and close 
them up. I think everybody had something 
under the counter. 

J. T. McWilliams was a fine old man; 
I knew him when I was working for the 
highway department as an office engineer, 
and my office was an area above the Mesquite 
Grocery on the second floor. McWilliams had 
an office at the end of the building, two doors 
away from mine. He was hard of hearing, 
and, as a result, talked in a very loud voice, 
so I knew about everything he was doing all 
day long. Earlier on, I had worked for the 
General Land Office Survey. McWilliams 
had some surveying to do that he couldn’t 
do by himself, and he asked me to help. For 
example, he wanted to survey an airport. He 
had picked a site on the west side of Las Vegas, 
up where the big developments are presently. 
We surveyed that for a site at the request of 
the then mayor, Johnny Russell. 

Originally, Mr. McWilliams had surveyed 
and laid out the Westside as the townsite for 
Las Vegas, and at some time it was known 
as McWdliamstown. McWilliams lived over 


there. That was his deal. Well, along came the 
railroad, and boom! —this is the Las Vegas 
townsite. [The Union Pacific Railroad laid 
out the Las Vegas townsite on the east side of 
the railroad tracks.—Ed.] 

The Westside was all white when I was 
growing up. There were some railroad people 
who lived over there. (I can recall when they 
put through the overpass, and they had a big 
celebration. You used to ride over the railroad 
tracks until they put in an overpass.) I think 
Westsiders felt apart. This wasn’t necessarily 
my feeling, but probably there was some 
looking down on the Westside: “Well, what 
the hell. Look, they’ve got nothing over there. 
Over here’s the business.” C. V. T. Gilbert had 
a grocery store on the Westside, and he lived 
right next door to the store. But there was 
very little in the way of any business. 

There certainly weren’t any tract houses 
on the Westside [laughs]; it was just anything 
that you put up. There were nice houses, 
as Matt Kelly’s was. McWilliams’s home 
was a very modest, one-story, little cottage. 
Generally speaking, you would describe them 
as a little substandard to the Union Pacific 
company house. There were no shacks until 
a little later as the dam people started arriving 
in 1929. Then we had people living down 
along the cemetery. 

As a child I don’t recall specifically any 
shanty-type thing, just that many of the 
houses on the Westside were substandard. I 
think they did have running water; we had 
running water, and it would not have been any 
great thing. However, Las Vegas didn’t have 
fire hydrants all over, and I can remember 
that even as late as 1940, a fire truck might 
have to pump from its tank, and then run 
back about six blocks to a hydrant to get 
more water. Under the title, Las Vegas Land 
and Water Company provided the lines and 
whatnot, and everybody in town had water 
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at $2 a month flat rate. At that time all the 
water came from Big Spring on the west side 
of town. About Main Street and just the other 
side of Stewart, the creek blocked Stewart 
Street. This creek would wind in and keep 
on going until it got down to the old ranch. 
At the old ranch was a swimming pool, and 
that was a center for an awful lot of picnics 
and get-togethers and so forth. In fact, my 
mother as a young woman swam at that pool. 
Today, that is right down around the Cashman 
Field area. 

There’s a street we call Bonanza now. 
There was a growth of weeds and bushes along 
the creek there, and the transient bums would 
camp out there. I was never over in the area 
when I was a little kid, but I do remember 
some transients being there. 

When I was young, I don’t recall there 
being much of a minority population in Las 
Vegas. Besides the family on our dairy farm, 
the only other Japanese in Las Vegas at the 
time I was growing up were the Tomiyasus, 
who lived out on a farm. Over in the back of 
the Union Pacific depot where the freeway 
comes along now from the east, the people 
living there were all members of the B and B 
gang—the bridge and building gang for the 
Union Pacific Railroad. There were very small 
cabins, and they must have just piled the kids 
in. They had some Japanese there, but not 
many. I don’t recall any blacks working on the 
bridge and building gang, but I do remember 
just a couple of families of Japanese. The 
bridge and building gang people generally 
were considered outsiders. Of course, some 
of them are old-time residents. Lee Beatty is 
one individual who grew up over there who 
was in my class. 

Mammy Pinkston, a black woman, was in 
the 200 block on North Second Street; she had 
a restaurant. I would imagine a lot of these 
single railroad men ate there. I never did eat 


there, but I remember Herb Krause telling me 
that she did have good food. Various people 
knew and liked Mammy Pinkston, and said 
what a wonderful cook she was. 

There was a couple of black families in the 
area between Ogden and Stewart. The red 
light district was on First Street. Susie Stevens 
was a black girl in my high school class, and 
her family lived along in there somewhere. 
The first black kid in the “Our Gang” comedy 
films came from that area. 

I remember Ike Pullum, a black man. My 
grandmother (a very fine lady, but she was a 
little high and mighty) at lunchtime would go 
downtown and meet with her husband, Pop. 
They’d go to lunch in Mocock’s cafe, probably. 
As they were walking down the street one day, 
my grandfather spotted Ike Pullum walking 
along, and he held up his hand and waved, and 
he said, “Hello there, brother Ike!” [laughs] 
And Ike waved back. 

They walked along, and Mom says, “What 
do you mean calling him your brother?” 

“Well, that’s his name: Ike P. Ullom.” 
[laughs] 

If they went to the theater in the 1920s 
and 1930s, blacks had to sit in the back, and 
they could not go into a restaurant nor a bar 
to be waited on. It always was that way then. 
There weren’t enough blacks to have a bar of 
their own then, but by 1940 blacks had bars 
on north First Street. On the other side of the 
street from the houses of prostitution, on the 
west side of the street, there were a couple of 
bars in there, and there were a couple by that 
time over on the Westside. More blacks came 
in after the dam. 

Black kids in high school would go to 
community events and so forth—basketball 
games, football games—or graduate with us. 
They wouldn’t have been turned down at a 
dance. But again, there were just so few that... 
you know, they were just friends. 
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There were very few Jewish families in Las 
Vegas when I was growing up. Art Ham is the 
most prominent name that I can recall—a fine 
attorney He and his wife had two children, 
Art, Jr., and Betty They lived on Carson Street 
in the 300 block. Art was accepted, and his 
wife, Alta, oddly enough was a teacher of mine 
in the Methodist Sunday school. Abe Schur 
was an early Jewish resident of Las Vegas. He 
was, I think, a disbarred attorney. Murray 
Wollman came along in later years and bought 
the old Golden Hotel at the corner of Fourth 
and Fremont and made it the Wollman Hotel. 
The Macks, when they came from southern 
California, went to Boulder City and had 
a junkyard there. In the 1930s Nate Mack 
opened up a men’s shop in the 100 block on 
Fremont, known as the Toggery. 

The Indians of Las Vegas were all on the 
Indian reservation on north Main Street. 
There weren’t any in school. Well, we did 
have an Indian named Joe Rios, but he came 
from California. I don’t know just where Joe 
lived. But on the Indian place down there, 
they stayed to themselves. I think that the kids 
who grew up there probably went somewhere 
out of town to go to school. The only time 
you’d see Indians would be during the daytime 
at the corner of First and Fremont at the First 
State Bank. It had arches out a little bit from 
the building, and some of the Indian women 
would sit there under the arches. We had a 
couple of them who did some work. I had 
an Indian watcher [baby-sitter] when I was 
a little kid. A few people had Indians to do 
the laundry, the wash. (Everybody washed 
by hand with a rubbing board, and hung the 
clothes out in the backyard.) I never saw any 
nor played with any Indian children. 

In summertime when I was a kid, there 
wasn’t any cooling of any sort. You didn’t 


even have swamp coolers at that time. The 
way that people kept cool was that first thing 
in the morning, they would pull down all the 
shades; after the sun went down, they’d open 
things up—it was a little cooler then—and 
maybe sit on the front porch. Of course, 
kids, they’re out playing around. Anybody 
who could, went to the coast for the summer. 
The women and children were the ones who 
went to the coast. The men were working; 
they didn’t go. I used to go to the coast or to 
San Francisco regularly. I guess there were a 
heck of a bunch of people who couldn’t go. 

In that regard, I would say that we were 
better off than a lot of people. Really, I would 
say we were in the middle class, but we had 
some things and privileges that others did not, 
and in that regard we would be on the high 
side, economically speaking. That would be 
my thinking. For example, very few people 
had cars around here. We always had a car. 
My dad bought a new Buick every Christmas 
day. What would happen is this: here we 
would be in the front room with four of us 
kids, and that room would just be packed with 
presents. We would open them up, and after 
a while he would say, “Well, I’ve got to go; I’ll 
be back in a little bit.” 

Johnny Park, who was my age and in my 
class, was one of only two kids who ever had a 
car to drive to school. The other one was Shorty 
Chavez. He had one because he was driving 
some kids in from Arden to go to school, too. 
(Up towards Arden, through there, were some 
Mexicans. They worked in those sand mines. 
The Chavez family was a wonderful family. I 
didn’t know them until I was in high school.) 
One girl rode a horse to school. Their families 
didn’t have cars they could drive around. I did. 
I’d have my grandfather’s Buick, for example, 
[laughs] I was driving all the time. I had 
money to spend, too. In that regard, we were 
better off than others. 
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As a very small boy, we would play 
marbles, play hopscotch on the sidewalk. 
The neighboring Krause family had a basket, 
and wed shoot basketballs. Wed play five- 
step with a football in the streets. This was a 
regular thing. Of course, every time anybody 
had a birthday party, we all would go to the 
party. As kids, we’d go to Roschl’s candy 
shop sometimes. We would go down to the 
Colorado River, too. My father would drive us 
there. You didn’t go swimming! It might have 
been that we were looking for arrowheads. 
That’s a possibility. We didn’t make many 
trips out there, but we made a few. 

We’d go to the valley—that’s Overton, 
Logandale—drive over there. My dad had 
friends, and we’d visit them. They were all 
Mormons that lived there; there weren’t 
anything else. They were all farming. There 
weren’t bridges for those streams out there, 
and you’d have to drive through the stream 
to get to the other side. This was particularly 
true if you were driving to St. George. All 
that area through Mesquite, between there 
and the Arizona Strip, was really a hazardous 
up-and-down trip. [The Arizona Strip is the 
sparsely populated area of the state bounded 
by the Colorado River and the Nevada and 
Utah borders.—Ed.] We would go through 
Mesquite, and follow the trails, but the 
trails were just up and down. It was really 
something. 

We’d drive to Mount Charleston the times 
that we were here in the summertime. We’d go 
to Mount Charleston quite often. Maybe three 
cars of women and kids, primarily —might’ve 
been a couple of men along—took off early in 
the morning and drove to Tule Springs and 
unloaded everything and cooked breakfast. 
When it was all done, they got back in the cars 
and went on up to Mount Charleston. We’d 
make it before the end of the day. We drove on 
a trail—a dirt road. There were no highways. 


Those dirt roads were one car wide, and when 
you’d see a car coming, somebody would have 
to get off to the side to let the other one pass, 
that was all! [laughs] By leaving real early in 
the morning, we’d get to Mount Charleston 
early in the afternoon. 

We played in the desert to a degree; not 
too much. We’d go down to Four-Mile, or if 
you went on out Fremont, to Winterwood 
ranch. Most of the time we stayed in town. 

Anything that the high school did was 
a community affair, because you didn’t 
have competition from college or pros or 
anything else. When we had a football game, 
everybody in the town was there. It wasn’t just 
the families of the kids; of course, they were 
there. But everybody would turn out. 

Whenever you had picnics, everybody’d 
go to the picnic. It seemed like the whole 
place would go. Every holiday they had 
something going on—baseball games. I can 
remember them having a car race down the 
street. 

We had motion picture shows: the 
Airdome Theater and the Majestic Theater. 
Ernie Cragin owned the Majestic and the 
Airdome theaters. Later he owned the El 
Portal Theater after the Majestic was no longer 
available. The Palace Theater came along later 
in the 1930s, and that was owned by Art Brick. 

In summertime Mr. Cragin closed the 
Majestic and had the Airdome Theater at 
Fourth and Fremont on the corner. He closed 
the Majestic because he didn’t have cooling. 
It was too damn hot! [laughs] The Airdome 
was open-air, and it had metal sides and 
wooden benches. There were umbrella trees 
on the Fourth Street side, and the kids who 
didn’t have enough money would climb up 
the umbrella trees to watch the show! At the 
Majestic there was a general feature. But on 
Monday nights they’d have a cowboy show, so 
all the kids would go. I’d go to a cowboy show 
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every Monday night at the Majestic Theater. 
Later on we would go to Saturday matinees. 

When I was a kid, prizefighting was one 
of the big things in town. The American 
Legion ring was across Third Street from 
the courthouse, in the general area where 
the law library is today. It was an outdoor 
arena with corrugated metal sides around. I 
imagine they had seats for 400 people. They 
had terrific fights in there. At that time, if a 
fighter was a contender in one of the weight 
fields in the United States, and was in the East, 
he traveled west by train if he was going to 
fight in California. Prizefighting wasn’t a big 
money item as it is today, so they stopped over 
at various places along the route and fought. 
Las Vegas was one of the places where they 
would stop off and fight. We had several of 
them who had fought in Vegas. All of the men 
in town would turn out, and my dad used to 
take me. He was an avid fight fan. This was 
one of the big entertainments in Las Vegas. I 
have seen Will Rogers get up in there before 
the main event, and get up and go around the 
ring and talk. 

One day my dad said, “Come along,” and 
we drove out to what you now know as Lorenzi 
Park. We drove out to the edge of a field, and 
here was a fellow with a horse and Presno— 
that was a piece of grading equipment. It was 
D. G. Lorenzi. My dad knew him, and asked, 
“What are you doing?” So he outlined to my 
dad that he was going to dig a lake here and a 
lake there and so forth and so on. He did all of 
that work all by himself. He dug two lakes— 
one was medium, and one was a fairly large 
lake. Then he had a great big swimming pool 
and a big slide that he put in. He envisioned 
that everybody would come and swim in his 
pool, and he had changing rooms. 

Mr. Lorenzi also built a dance hall that 
simply had a roof and no sides. (He probably 


didn’t do this work himself.) I can’t see how 
many it would accommodate, but I would 
estimate that probably 200 people could dance 
on that floor. At one time he decided he had 
to build an icehouse; he made ice. Although I 
do not recall exactly, he probably was engaged 
in farming to an extent also. At his dance 
floor, he would turn them out for celebrations. 
Pourth of July celebration—’’Let’s go to 
Lorenzi’s; everybody’s going to Lorenzi’s.” 
He’d have a band, and you bet, he’d charge 
you! People were welcome because they were 
going to spend money. At one point he had 
tickets at the gate to come into his place! He 
was quite a man; he was an innovator. That 
was also his residence. He didn’t start living 
there until he’d started building it up; they 
lived downtown before that. He had two girls, 
and his daughter, Louise, was in my class. 

I was a very small boy during the 1920s, 
but I remember my mother and father went 
regularly to any of the dances that they had 
in town. Apparently there was one every 
weekend. Over the Oasis Restaurant in the 
200 block on Premont was where the Masons 
and others had a big meeting room, and 
there were dance floors. I remember even 
in high school going to a dance upstairs over 
there. My mother and father went to every 
one of those dances. They were always either 
first prize or close thereto—they were good 
dancers. They were probably up on the new 
dance steps and people who were doing them. 

I can recall once visiting a family in 
Bunkerville, Nevada, when I was a very 
young boy. There was a girl about my age, 
and I was attempting to show her how great 
I was. I asked her if she knew how to do 
the Charleston, and she’d never heard of it. 
There was just not enough intermingling with 
outsiders or the tourists coming in for fads to 
catch on. 
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Originally, there was only one school, 
which was a combined elementary and high 
school. It was called the Las Vegas Grammar 
School. It was in the location where the 
Federal Building is now. Later there was a 
high school where my offices are presently, on 
Las Vegas Boulevard, south. I don’t recall the 
year that that was built, but it was in existence 
when I went to high school. It burned down 
sometime after 1930. It had been there for 
some time. The Las Vegas Grammar School 
was a two-story structure. On the Fourth 
Street side in the middle it had an open deck. It 
had steps up to one and then another level. We 
had our grammar school graduation exercises 
there, outside, and any pageant we had, or 
anything like that, was in the open. There was 
also a flagpole that went way up in the air. In 
the back were steps from the ground up to 
the second floor. I remember as a little, tiny 
kid—I guess when I was in the first grade—I 
would look at those stairs, and I thought, “Oh, 
my gosh! How will I ever climb those?” They 
looked awful big to me, because I was so small. 

We were all nice kids, [laughs] They 
didn’t allow talking in school and so forth. 
I don’t remember anything in the very low 
grades that wasn’t accomplished by simply 
talking to the individual. I remember in the 
fourth grade that a boy named Jerry Hickman 
was consistently talking too much, and the 
teacher, a Miss Casey, cured him of that. She 
got two pieces of adhesive tape and went to 
his desk and put them crossways across his 
mouth and said, “There, Jerry.” [laughs] We 
didn’t have corporal punishment, none at all. 
What I’m saying is that everybody abided 
by the rules. When you’re abiding by the 
rules, well, that’s discipline in itself, to me. I 
remember a substitute teacher in the eighth 
grade by the name of Webster. Now, there’s 
an instance! He was a substitute, and I can 
recall him throwing a book at some boy in 


the eighth grade. But he wasn’t around much 
after that, [laughs] 

We were the largest high school class at 
the time; I think we were around 70. It might 
not have ended like that, but I think we started 
out at 70 when we were freshmen. We had 
a debate team; I was on it three years in a 
row. That was a big thing. We did an awful 
lot of work and preparation on the thing. In 
the last two years the team was made up of 
Bruce Beckley, Calvin Cory, Leonard Wilson 
and myself. 

The only time that the debate team traveled 
was for the state championship tournament 
at Reno. We got there different ways. In my 
sophomore year, two girls, the schoolteacher 
and myself got a Las Vegas cab—undoubtedly 
chartered by the school—and they drove us 
to Reno, [laughs] We stayed overnight in 
Goldfield, in the Goldfield Hotel, and went on 
the following day and got there. The other two 
times we also drove up. Doug Dashiell was 
our debate coach at the time, and he drove. 

We won the state championship in my 
junior year, and the other schools knew we 
were going to win it our senior year. Reno 
never did treat us right. They were going to 
win the one-act play contest that year, and 
they had a big trophy for that. (The senior 
class always had a one-act play.) We won the 
debate championship, which was the principal 
thing. Cal went up to get the award, and it was 
only a small bronze medal, [laughs] 

I was younger than everybody else in 
my class. As a result, I didn’t do any dating 
to amount to anything, outside of maybe 
take a girl to the junior prom. Before I was 
a teenager, I had taken a girl to roller skate. 
We had one roller rink for a while. Another 
thing would be to take a girl to the moving 
picture show. That was about it. 

There certainly wasn’t any juvenile 
delinquency. Kids didn’t drink. A few of them 
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smoked, but they didn’t do that in public. We 
were a pretty well-behaved bunch. I guess it 
was just the way that you were brought up. I 
can only recall one fellow being sent to the 
state reform school, and that incident had to 
do with an underage girl. 

I don’t think it was ever said, but some 
students might have looked down a little bit 
on Westside residents. Of course, that puts a 
lie to what I’ve said, because the Matt Kellys 
lived on the Westside. Matt Kelly was the 
janitor at the schools, and he had a fine two- 
story home in Westside. (I never recall of a 
wife, so I assume that she was dead, but he 
did have two or three children, one of whom, 
John Kelly, was in my class.) Hortense Martin 
was in my class and lived on the Westside. In 
my high school class there was one black girl 
named Susie Stevens, and she graduated from 
high school with us. We had one Indian girl, 
and she was a little older than the rest of us. 
Of course, Shorty Chavez and his family were 
Spanish speaking. 

I was very, very active as a child. I used 
to go to San Francisco by myself when I was 
14—take a boat from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles. (I was very, very small, too.) I’d go 
down to the New Year’s Day game when I 
was 16. I’d go down and stay in a hotel, and 
go to the football game on New Year’s Day 
all by myself. Probably I had expressed to 
my mother that I wanted to be this and the 
other, and they thought, well, that was fine. 
But I just never got the education to do it. I 
wanted to go to law school, but I never made 
it. Maybe I’ll still go. 

I wanted education to be important in my 
life. It turned out that it was much less than I 
wanted, but that’s the way the circumstances 
were. At that time I would say that a high 
school education was about the same level 
as you look upon a college degree presently. 


God, you had to get through high school. I 
graduated from high school when I was 16, 
and attended Pasadena Junior College and 
Long Beach Junior College. My grandparents 
had arranged for me to live with some people 
in California. The circumstances just weren’t 
right, and I didn’t have money. At 18 I came 
back and went to work. I didn’t go any further. 
Of course, my dad was dead when I was 11, 
and my mother was struggling to get it all 
together. Whatever I wanted to do was all 
right with her. She certainly wasn’t opposed to 
my getting an education, but nobody had any 
money to do anything with. I think that my 
mother knew me well enough that she knew 
that I would probably make up my own goals! 

I don’t think that for my high school class 
Las Vegas held much promise. If one had 
believed all of the predictions of the business 
people—it was going to be big—you’d say, 
“Well, this is fine. I’m going to be here.” 
Take Bruce Beckley, for example. His father 
had a clothing store and was very well-to- 
do. Beckley graduated from Cal Tech in 
engineering, went to Stanford Law School, 
and looked at things and became an attorney 
in San Francisco. Johnny Park, same class as 
me, graduated from college and went to work 
for Douglas Aircraft. If you had abilities, it 
was somewhere else, [laughs] Las Vegas 
didn’t have enough opportunities at the time 
for engineers, attorneys and so forth. You just 
didn’t have enough business for them. Take 
Rex Jarrett: Rex went to college; he went to 
Cal Christian. (It’s now Chapman College 
in southern California.) He went two years 
down there and came back and went into the 
real estate and insurance business. 

Most of the kids in my class stayed in Las 
Vegas. Let’s say 50 people graduated, all right? 
Out of 50 people you wouldn’t have five who 
were going on to college. Half of them would 
have been girls, and at that time they weren’t 
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going to college. I haven’t checked it, but I 
imagine it was typical of any other small town 
in the United States: when boys went on to 
college, they went somewhere else instead of 
coming back home. 

Let’s put it like this: like any other small 
town—it doesn’t matter whether it was in 
Iowa or anywhere else—you had X number of 
stores and X number of doctors and so forth. 
If a young fellow grew up in this town in Iowa, 
and he got out, and he got to college, and 
he got his degree (let’s say as a doctor), nine 
chances out of ten, having graduated from 
medical school, he would have decided that 
he wanted to practice in Chicago rather than 
go back and start in his town. That’s the way 
small towns have always lost their up-coming 
people. I think it was that way in Las Vegas. I 
thought I would leave Las Vegas. Sure! Hell, I 
was going to be president, [laughs] No, that 
was fallacious. But, most certainly, I looked 
forward to being an attorney, probably in the 
San Francisco area. 

However, I never felt deprived having 
grown up in Las Vegas. I never did feel that 
way at all. I spent so much time on the coast. 
I knew kids in Long Beach, Pasadena, San 
Francisco. I didn’t ever feel deprived. I just 
never had the feeling of isolation. 

When I was 18, I went to junior college 
and came back to Las Vegas. This would have 
been early 1934. I wanted a job. “Well, things 
are down. We don’t need you in the store.” 
You couldn’t get a job anywhere. At the United 
States General Land Office you had to have all 
of the juice in the world to get in. 

You talk about politics; you really had to be 
in the top ten percent in the state of Nevada in 
order to get a job. My grandfather was Clark 
County treasurer; Ed Clark was the head of 
the bank. My grandfather put the county’s 
money in Clark’s bank. My grandfather went 
to Ed Clark—now, there’s a name! Ed Clark 


was a Democratic national committeeman. 
(Roosevelt was already in.) My grandfather, 
who was a Republican, went to Ed Clark, and 
they got ahold of the senator. “OK, George 
can get a job with the land office.” They were 
hiring a crew. Oscar Bryan got on it, too. 
Right? He was Dick Bryan’s father. [Richard 
“Dick” Bryan, a Democrat, became governor 
of Nevada in 1983, and a U.S. Senator in 
1988.—Ed.] While working for the land office 
up on Mount Charleston and in Lee Canyon, 
I got typhoid fever. It knocked me out for six 
months. They couldn’t believe you could get 
it up there, but I did. 

I got on the state highway department in 
January of 1936, and it was the same thing at 
the time. By God, you had to be somebody to 
get a job with the highway department! That 
doesn’t mean that the people they hired were 
not able to perform, but in addition to being 
able to perform, [laughs] by God, you had to 
know somebody; you had to be “in.” So the 
jobs weren’t there to many of the kids. The 
land office job paid $60 a month. When there 
was no job available, it therefore was desirable. 
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Service with the Las Vegas 
Police Force, 1940-1945 


In the very early days of Las Vegas, 
when I was a little boy, I don’t even recall a 
police force. The first police chief that I can 
recall was Percy Nash. Percy Nash being 
employed as the first chief probably was in 
connection with the people coming because 
of the planning and building of Hoover Dam. 
When the dam got going, you had a whole 
different thing. I can’t call them off, but there 
were some joints downtown, even on South 
First Street, where you’d have unusual fights 
and everything else going. I think that the city 
said, “Well, what are we going to do? We’ve 
got to get our own police force for the city.” 
At that time Percy Nash and Ernie May went 
to work. (Joe May was the constable; Ernie 
May, his brother, went to work for the police 
force.) Later, Ernie May was shot on a call 
on South Fifth Street. It was a big deal in the 
paper. There is now a street named for him 
because of that. 

In the 1920s Las Vegas township had a 
constable. That would have been Joe May. 
My recollection is that Joe May also had a 
deputy constable, Mark Withers, who was a 


black man. It was different that he was black, 
but nobody thought it unusual. Mark Withers 
rode a horse and worked primarily at night. 
If there were animal complaints, I think it was 
his job to take care of those, too. 

When I was growing up, Sam Gay was 
the county sheriff. Big Sam come out of the 
Nova Scotia or Newfoundland area. He was 
a huge man—over 300 pounds, over six feet 
tall and very heavy. He was the chief law 
enforcement officer. Sam Gay was a very 
effective sheriff. He stood a good bit of the 
time at the corner of First and Fremont, 
where he could watch any hoboes coming 
from Main Street from the railroad tracks, 
and he would tell them to get on their way 
and get back. He could also look down the 
street towards the Block Sixteen area. He was 
stationed catty-corner from the bank and 
the town’s leading market, so that he could 
keep track of things in that area, going to his 
office. He was an extremely pleasant man. 
My grandfather (who was county treasurer) 
and I used to eat lunch with him on occasion 
when I was a little boy. 
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Crime was not a major problem in Las 
Vegas. I don’t recall any rapes at all. I feel 
that Block Sixteen being there assisted in that. 
You had a hell of a time if you were going to 
commit a robbery of a bank or another place, 
because where would you get to? Everybody 
knew everybody else, so you couldn’t get out 
of town. Sure, you would have some crime, 
but it was committed by somebody who was 
off the wall. Those things are not controllable. 

Another law enforcement officer in the 
county was Bud Bodell. I knew Bud Bodell 
very well. He came here from California, 
and he was here at the time of the dam 
construction. I don’t know his exact position 
at the dam, but he was an enforcement 
officer. I don’t know whether he worked for 
the government or for the Six Companies. 
[Glenn E. “Bud” Bodell was named police 
chief of Boulder City, a federal reservation, on 
24 August, 1931. Prior to that he had briefly 
been a Clark County deputy sheriff.—Ed.] 
He later was a private investigator. It seems 
to me that when they would have a legal case, 
where somebody claimed that they were hurt 
or diseased as a result of some work on the 
dam, Bud would be retained by the defendants 
in the instance and would then go out and 
try to dig up something dirty on this guy 
who sued, [laughs] I can’t call off cases, but 
there were some. They were in the press, too. 
During the early war years, Bud became chief 
of security for a ship-building company in 
southern California. 

Bud Bodell was a rough, tough son-of-a- 
gun! [laughs] I don’t know this to be true, 
but I’ve heard that he would even shoot you 
rather than take you in for trial. He was a fast 
driver. He would drive between Las Vegas and 
Boulder City just as fast as anything would go. 
I don’t recall just what degree, but he thought 
he was a boxer, too. I think that at one time 
when he was younger, Bud did actually try 


prizefighting, although not here. That might 
have been when he was in Ely. 

I was a young fellow, unmarried, working 
for the highway department, when I came 
home for a vacation in December of 1939. 
(I’d been office engineer for them, but I had 
traveled all around the state.) One day a 
motorcycle officer named Eather Leavitt came 
down to our house at Fifth and Carson where 
I was staying. “Get on the motor with me,” 
he said, “The chief of police wants to see you.” 
That was Frank Wait. I said, “What for?” But 
I got on, and we rode up there. Frank Wait 
explained it to me. They had 10 police officers, 
and they worked six days a week, 12 hours a 
day. The salary was $150 a month. 

He said, “We have permission from 
the city commission to hire two additional 
policemen. We’re going to work only eight 
hours a day, six days a week. Would you like 
to be one of them?” They figured I was the 
best man for the job. 

I knew of Frank for years — a very 
honorable man. I got badge number 11. He 
pinned it on me, and he said, “Now, Georgie, 
you’re a policeman.” 

I said, “Now, what do I do?” 

“Well,” he said, “you treat them just as nice 
as you can, just as long as you can, and then 
take them just as fast as you can.” 

Dave Mackey, who was later a chief, was 
a captain. Harry Miller was a captain, later 
chief. A1 Kahre was a sergeant; Bob Owens 
was a sergeant. Don Borax was later a chief; 
George Thompson was later a chief. A man 
named Howard—last name Howard—was 
on the force. Mark Condo was a sergeant. 
Eather Leavitt and Loren Bunker and myself 
made up the 12. 

At the time, Gene Ward was the sheriff. 
Gene Ward had the Mesquite Grocery. He 
had given credit to everybody at the Mesquite 
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Grocery, and, as a result, with the Depression 
and so forth, Gene went broke. He lost the 
store. Everybody owed him money, so he 
began to run for office. So he was the sheriff, 
and Glen Jones was the deputy. Ray Griffith 
was the deputy out in Searchlight, and around 
town you had a Nevada state policeman 
named McArthur. That was about it for the 
whole place. There was no North Vegas or 
Henderson at that point. 

At that time, on January 1, 1940, there 
were many people jealous that I was able to get 
a job on the police department that paid $ 150 
or $140 a month. When I went to work for 
the police department, workmen in a craft just 
thought it was wonderful to get $ 1.10 an hour. 

We had a lot of changes on the police 
force because of the war. People didn’t leave 
voluntarily, but we fired some. I didn’t apply, 
but they got a military deferment for me. We 
had so many people coming to town, with 
the Basic Magnesium plant going and the 
military, that we were extremely busy. Very 
quickly, from 11 we went up to maybe 40 
members. Because locals were leaving, you 
didn’t have a great selection process. They’d 
hire somebody, and if we saw him doing 
something wrong, why, we’d just take him in 
and fire him. 

Ray Proffit was fired. Proffit hit Andy 
Raphael, a local businessman. He wasn’t 
brutally beaten, but Proffit shouldn’t have hit 
him. It was during a Helldorado, by the way 
[laughs], and Andy Raphael was half drunk. 
Proffit shouldn’t have hit him. Proffit did 
have to go to court on that deal. Bill Graves 
was also involved in the Andy Raphael 
incident. Bill Graves—’’Coyote Bill”—he was 
half Indian...’’Wild Bill.” He got that name 
because that was his nature, [laughs] He 
came from Idaho. He was a special officer; he 
was a bouncer. [Special officers were hired by 
establishments to serve as bouncers. They were 


employees of the establishment.—Ed.] Bill 
was a fighter. Some people just love to fight. 
If somebody gave Bill a bad time, why, by God 
he didn’t waste a minute; he’d take a whack at 
them, [laughs] I guess his feeling was, “Look, 
I’m not going to take anything off anybody” In 
other words, if he said, “Hey, stand there,” and 
the guy didn’t stand there, well then, by God, 
he did something wrong! Right? He weighed 
about 240 pounds and was about 5-foot-10. He 
was pleasant, and I always got along fine with 
him. He became a regular police officer, and 
then later, I think, we fired him. 

[In 1943 there was a grand jury 
investigation regarding police brutality 
stemming from the Raphael incident, among 
others.—Ed.] I testified on that grand jury. 
They called me at one time, because I had hit a 
guy. He was 6-foot-6 and weighed about 300 
pounds. When they saw him, there weren’t 
any more questions, [laughs] 

The grand jury referred to allegations of 
“softening up arrestees.” It’s possible. In that 
early part of the war, there were all of the clubs 
on Fremont Street. You had Basic Magnesium 
going; you had out-of-town visitors; you 
had the army. Everybody’s in town. You 
had double lines a block long going into the 
theater. Likewise, on a Friday night you’d 
have a double line a block long going into the 
Western Union. All of the clubs...you couldn’t 
get in the doors, hardly. People were standing 
in line waiting to get into the restaurants. 
Fights would start. On an eight-hour shift 
we were booking probably 50 people and 
running 100 more home. Particularly with 
the soldiers and the people from BMI, about 
one out of four would want to fight; so we 
fought one out of four of them. Nobody went 
out looking for a fight. Hell, you had to fight 
to defend yourself. 

I don’t know of any changes in particular 
that the grand jury investigation caused on 
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the police force. Some individuals might have 
been acting wrongly, but as we detected them, 
we either got rid of them or they changed. For 
our group, we never went out to hurt anybody, 
and we didn’t change a darn thing. We just 
kept on doing our business. In the period of 
1942-1943 who were you going to attract to 
the police force? You had to take what came 
along and give them a try. If they didn’t work 
out, kick them out. 

The grand jury was critical of two people 
in particular: Police Commissioner C. R. 
Clark and Chief of Police Don Borax. C. 
R. Clark is Pat Clark. With him being the 
police commissioner and Borax being the 
chief of police, it was a matter of “let’s blame 
the two guys at the top.” I think it was more 
formal than anything else. They couldn’t have 
removed Pat Clark as a commissioner. 

I knew Don Borax for years and years and 
years. Don was 20 years older than me, but he 
was physically tough. He had worked at the 
old Railroad Pass during Boulder Dam days, 
and he knew the police business. He had been 
a policeman in Los Angeles before he came up 
here. Prior to being a policeman, Don Borax 
had an interest in a grocery store in the 100 
block of what was then south Fifth Street. He 
wasn’t the owner; he was a participant. This 
was in relatively tough times. They started 
the idea of having a drawing on Friday or 
Saturday nights, and quite a few people in 
town were there. Don would pull out the 
numbers. The lucky numbers would win 
something of a grocery line. 

The market on Fifth Street went broke. It 
was a new location, and we did have grocery 
stores in town that had been in business for 
some time. It was probably their financing 
themselves and their underselling that they 
just couldn’t keep going, and Don had to look 
around for employment. In 1936 he went to 
work for the state highway department with 


me. He worked on the highway department 
for a couple of years—probably 1936 and 
1937—before he went to work for the police 
department. After Don was finished with 
police work, he owned a store on north Main 
Street, near the intersection of what is now 
Bonanza Road. It was not a grocery store. 

I was acting chief on occasion, if the chief 
was out of town, but captain was the highest 
rank that I ever held. As captain I just ran 
the shift. Of course, I did that when I was 
sergeant on day shift, too. I drew up all the 
court complaints, and then at 5:00 in the 
afternoons served as the city attorney on all 
guilty pleas. Anybody who pled not guilty 
would be held over for the actual city attorney 
to appear. Besides that, you had to operate 
your shift and control your shift. We did any 
investigative work, any detective work, any 
arrests. The sergeant, the patrol and so forth 
were all working for the captain. 

Assignments were simplified in this 
fashion: If it was day shift, for example, there 
was the motorcycle man—’’You go out and 
work traffic.” You’d have a desk sergeant and 
a jailer. We’d have one car working in early 
days—a couple later on. They were cruising 
the town answering the calls from the desk. 
In addition, if you had a detective, he was out 
on assigned cases. 

Naturally, if it was a felony item we were 
dealing with, that person was going to go into 
the jail. But on misdemeanors, which were 
probably 90 percent of the cases we’d handle... 
if it was an item of drunkenness, you might 
take the person home. We took people home 
a lot of times. They were residents here, and 
rather than put them in jail we would take 
them home. Obviously, if a person didn’t have 
a home, they were going into the jail. 

The sergeant on the day shift had to 
unload the bookings from the night before, 
had to look them over and decide, “OK, we’ll 
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release these people. These others are going to 
court.” The desk sergeant, then, typed up all 
the legal complaints. In addition, the inmates 
had their breakfast. We had a woman who 
would come in and cook mush, [laughs] and 
give them mush and coffee. 

We had a jailer. Mr. Howard was primarily 
the individual who did that. After they had 
their breakfast, their coffee and mush, we 
turned out those we wanted released. The 
others, we got them and said, “OK, we’re 
going to make up these complaints for court.” 
We had the usual reports. For example, if 
somebody had a burglary, wed send down for 
the report and look at it. We had car wrecks, 
the family fights, the usual stuff all the darn 
time. Most of the calls would be in the evening 
shift. We’d have them at 5:00 in the evening, 
and they’d work till 2:00 in the morning. That 
was the heavy time. The day shift would be 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. That’s more than 
eight hours, I know. Purportedly, you had an 
hour for lunch, but you didn’t take it off. 

Domestic problems are one of the most 
aggravating things in police work, or were 
at that time. Let’s say a man and his wife are 
having an argument at home and he hits her, 
so she calls the police. We go to the door. The 
man’s at the door: “What is it?” 

“We have a call. Your wife called. What’s 
the trouble?” In those instances you couldn’t 
do much. If the man was insulting and 
made the mistake of inviting you in, he was 
in trouble, if we had access. You couldn’t go 
in without being invited in, and if he stayed 
inside nothing would happen to him. If he 
came out of the door or invited us in and she 
wanted to sign a complaint, we’d take him 
down to jail for the night. In most cases it 
was discussion only, and everything stayed the 
same. But in the few instances where the male 
was abusive, he ended up in jail for the night. 


During the time that I was a policeman, 
George Marshall was the district court judge 
for matters concerning juvenile delinquency. 
He had a juvenile officer named Barney 
Berger, who was a really an excellent and 
dedicated individual. He worked constantly. 
I think Barney truthfully worked 24 hours a 
day. Anything came up to our knowledge, we 
immediately contacted Barney. Besides that, 
he was out on his own. He was contacting 
juveniles and juvenile groups all of the time. 
We had different types of juvenile delinquency 
from when I was a child. Ours were primarily 
truancy. I guess the degrees of problems 
increased with the degree of population 
increase. 

When I was on the police department, 
there were probably eight, certainly no more 
than ten, houses of prostitution operating on 
Block Sixteen. It wasn’t a rambunctious place. 
During the daytime it was very quiet, probably 
pretty much closed. You might see a girl from 
one of the places out in front on occasion. 
The girls who worked there were required to 
go to the city health doctor once a week for a 
physical examination. The cards were then all 
delivered to the police department. On Friday 
night the captain on duty was Harry Miller, 
and he would take the cards and go down to 
Block Sixteen and hand them out personally. 
If they didn’t have their card, they couldn’t 
work. The madam of the establishment knew 
the procedure, and she would send them to 
the police department to be fingerprinted and 
mugged. We would know them, advise them 
that they had to go weekly and so forth. We 
had very little trouble. 

We certainly had no more trouble with 
prostitutes than with the average person. They 
were not allowed to frequent the downtown 
bars or casinos. That was our rule, and they 
were told by the madam. They didn’t live on 
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the Block Sixteen; they lived off the premises, 
and the rule was that when they were through 
working, they went home. If one of them was 
downtown, we wouldn’t know it unless she 
was in some scrape or difficulty of some sort. 
At that time she was in trouble; the madam 
might be having her leave town. The madams 
were around. They were in the establishment 
every night, and the police department had a 
friendly relationship with them. 

We had women in jail on occasion. My 
recollection is that because during the war 
we had a new population—we had workers 
at BMI and the air base—we had a lot going 
on in the town besides the recognized 
prostitution. We had the streetwalkers, and 
we would throw them in jail, but women 
weren’t put into the same room as men. We 
had the Blue Room and the Pink Room. The 
Pink Room would’ve been up in front. You’d 
have to walk out of the building and around 
to the front. There we had three or four cells. 
We couldn’t handle many at one time. About 
four women is about the most that I can ever 
recall having at one time in there. The cells 
for women were different. They had toilet 
facilities in each of the four places, and I think 
a washbasin. I don’t recall any women doing 
a sentence of any sort. They were in there 
being held for physical examination or to go 
to court, but they were very short periods of 
time. Certainly women could be involved in a 
felony, but in those instances then they would 
be going to the county jail. I do remember 
one instance of murder. That was rare. 

Around 1941 the army air corps advised 
the city commissioners, “If you don’t declare 
Block Sixteen closed, we will declare Las 
Vegas off limits.” The city commission then 
made a motion to close Block Sixteen. With 
that, Chief Frank Wait resigned, because 
he felt that we would be better off having 


Block Sixteen remain a legalized place for 
prostitution rather than have streetwalkers. 
The following day, we went down and 
informed them all and closed them up. The 
day after the closing, it seems to me that there 
were two people that we brought out and took 
down and arrested, and that was the end of it. 
Most of these girls—there weren’t too many 
of them—disappeared, as far as I know. But 
then it was open field for the hustlers. That’s 
when we had all of the problems attendant 
with that end of the business. It was primarily 
in the city that we had the street hustlers, most 
of them from out of town. 

After the closure of Block Sixteen, on 
occasion we would arrest taxi drivers for 
involvement in prostitution. One or two 
instances was all; not that they weren’t doing 
it, but we didn’t catch that many, [laughs] 

The problem of vagrancy probably has 
always been here, since the time of the 
Depression. In the very early 1940s we would 
have hobos along the creek, anywhere from 20 
to 50 at a time along through there. Our laws 
at the time were different than they are now. 
A vagrant was described as one who had no 
visible means of support and wandered from 
place to place. We would arrest those people, 
place them in jail and take them before the 
judge in the morning. After hearing the 
case and seeing that the man was truthfully 
a vagrant, the judge would say, “I’m going to 
give you 30 days deferred sentence, and if 
you’re still in town....” What that meant was 
that if he was still in town at the end of the 
day, he would be put back into jail to do his 
30-day sentence. My best recollection is that 
at least 95 percent of the people who were so 
sentenced went ahead and left town. 

When we would notice that the 
panhandling was, in our opinion, a little 
excessive on Fremont Street, the chief would 
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say, “We’re going to gather them all up 
tonight.” Everybody would come to work and 
we would go along out by the creek or along 
the streets and pick up every vagrant in sight, 
and on that particular day maybe arrest 100, 
150 people. 

I can recall different homeless families 
when I was a child, not many in number. As 
a child, I remember there might be a family 
of Gypsies going through in an old ramble- 
shackle car. We probably could tell they 
were Gypsies by the hue of their skin, which 
was slightly dark, or somebody told me they 
were Gypsies. I didn’t identify them. I only 
remember two or three instances, and they 
couldn’t have been in town over one or two 
days at the most. 

I remember my grandfather saw a hobo 
looking for something to eat. My grandfather 
said, “Well, you can go ahead and live here.” 
They lived in a portion of one of the garages at 
the house and did odd work around the house, 
around the yard. There were a few hobos of 
that nature when Las Vegas was a small town, 
but I don’t recall anything like that in the 
1940s. I think that probably there were just so 
many new people then that you didn’t know 
them anymore, and so you weren’t willing to 
take a chance. 

At the time of the Depression many 
families came to Las Vegas from the Dust 
Bowl—Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. They 
stayed down by the Woodlawn Cemetery, 
along that water deal there. There were 
many, many such families. If a family came 
here looking for work, the man undoubtedly 
went on uptown and either found work, or 
they probably moved on. But they had to 
live under very difficult circumstances until 
such time as he made sufficient monies for 
them to have shelter. In the 1940s when I 
was a policeman, we did have some homeless 
families, but not to the degree that we did 


during the Depression. On the other hand, we 
had a great number of individuals, primarily 
men. But it was a full-employment situation 
at the time, and so they weren’t homeless and 
living under trees so much. 

In Los Angeles at the morning court, 
they’d unlock the jails to take the vagrants and 
the drunks up to the court. The question that 
they were asked at the time before they went 
into the courtroom was, “OK, now, what are 
you going to do? Do you want to go on this 
bus and go to Las Vegas and work at Basic 
Magnesium in Henderson, or do you want 
to go to jail?” They’d bring up two busloads 
every day to work at BMI. They took them 
out there, and, of course, eventually we got 
them back in jail on paydays. 

On payday nights, you’d have people 
standing in line in front of each of the casinos, 
from the cashier’s window out the door and 
half a block up the street, waiting to cash their 
checks. With people who’d already cashed 
their checks, you’d have a double line out of 
Western Union, around the corner, half a 
block down. A little later, you would go to one 
of the theaters, and you would find a double 
line down the street and around the block. The 
casinos didn’t have cafes at that time, so you 
would find the lines at the downtown cafes, 
also. You didn’t have local people saying, “Oh, 
God, this is awful.” Let’s put it like this: it was 
amazing! Man! Business was great. 

I was captain on the swing shift in the 
1940s, and we would book 50 people in the 
eight hours. We’d fight them. We’d get a 
call...somebody’s doing this, and over we’d 
go. Those people just turned around in awe. 
We’d say, “Come on, you’re going to jail.” Oh, 
man! Then they’d start whacking and hitting. 
We had to physically fight one-third of them. 

When they started out, the military 
would send their MPs [military police] for 
my evening shift. In our office there was 
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a courtroom, and we let the MPs have the 
courtroom in the evening. They would come 
in and out of there, and theyd have a sergeant 
who was in charge of that shift. The MPs 
couldn’t wear sidearms by their directive, 
but the city police did carry pistols. Let’s say 
there was a fight over in the Nevada Bar on 
First Street.... You might have some civilians 
involved, might have soldiers,...everyone 
would go to it. If a soldier were involved, the 
MPs would take their soldier and they’d talk 
to him or maybe give him some advice and 
get him the hell out of there. They might say, 
“We better book this one,” and then bring him 
in and throw him in our tank. 

Patton’s whole army trained in the desert 
south of Las Vegas between Blythe and 
Searchlight. I don’t know how many people 
were in that group, but every weekend they 
would allow one segment of that army to 
come to Las Vegas for the weekend. They were 
told that this was the only weekend they would 
have until they went overseas. They sent MPs 
who carried sidearms along with them. They 
were here every night. It was also the only 
trip that those MPs were going to have before 
they went overseas! They were here for the 
weekend, but they didn’t rent any rooms; they 
were up the whole goddamned time. Their 
MPs weren’t stationed in our place; they were 
on First Street and Fremont Street. You’d go 
into a place, and here’s a drunk MP with a 
gun! [laughs] Oh, God! We just fought all of 
the time, every, every night. We fought more 
soldiers and air force than the German army 
did! [laughs] It was murder! 

A1 Corradetti was a city commissioner 
at the time. During part of the time that 
I was a policeman, Corradetti was the 
police commissioner. At another time Pat 
Clark was police commissioner. (Pat Clark 
was a younger and newer member of the 


commission. I wasn’t the chief of police, so I 
don’t know the minute-by-minute deals, but 
from appearances he took a great interest in 
the place.) At that time, the commissioners 
used to divide up what departments would 
be theirs. This is not true today; nobody is 
a commissioner of police or anything else 
anymore. Actually, the police commissioner 
did not actively supervise the police, but the 
chief of police would report to the commission 
through that individual. He would keep the 
commissioner aware. But at the same time, in 
the early 1940s, it was not abnormal to have 
a city commissioner or a businessman come 
down to the police station and sit by the desk 
sergeant just to...’’Well, let’s see what’s going 
on tonight.” They’re human beings and like 
to see what’s going on. 

We sounded the fire alarms, too. Right 
back of the desk sergeant was the place where 
you’d pull down the lever for the volunteer fire 
department. They’d come running to grab the 
fire truck and go. The fire department was not 
supposed to go beyond city limit lines, but 
you did try and take care of stuff as much as 
you could. If somebody’s house was burning 
down, and it was across the street, what the 
hell are you going to do? 

When I was on the police force, what used 
to occur was this: If you’ve been sentenced to 
30 days, or 60 days, or 90 days, we’ll put you 
in a little better accommodations. Nothing 
great. At one time there was a place over 
where the city hall is now; it was downstairs, 
and it was for people doing at least 30 days. 
Even before then, the front end of the jail was 
for our permanent prisoners. They were 30 
days and up; they were doing time. 

In the morning, we would take them up 
to the Busy Bee. The jail fronts the street, 
and a fellow would take them around and 
go up the alley. The Busy Bee was right on 
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the corner. We fed the prisoners there; those 
workers ate in the Busy Bee Cafe morning and 
night. Now, they didn’t order from the menu; 
they got whatever.... If you were a working 
prisoner, that’s what you did. It cost the city 
25 cents for each meal. 

The superintendent of streets would say, 
“Well, I’ll use prisoners today.” Maybe they 
were sweeping streets...miscellaneous things. 
They weren’t doing construction work, 
because the unions were exceptionally strong, 
and you wouldn’t dare. Prisoners were never 
used for anything like that. They were used for 
just cleanup and maintenance, maybe cutting 
grass. We gave them to the superintendent 
of streets, and he had a foreman, and that 
foreman was the boss. 

The labor gang prisoners were just being 
held for misdemeanors. If they ran away, it 
was all right with us. We didn’t have to feed 
them anymore, [laughs] They left town; they 
didn’t stick around here. If they stuck around 
here, and we caught them the next day, now 
you’re going back, and you’re going to finish 
your time in the Blue Room! 

Immediately on the east end of the jail 
and separate but adjoining was another room, 
which was known as the Blue Room. That 
was strictly male. I can’t give you the actual 
dimensions of the room, but it was small. The 
room was probably 30 by 30! It had about 
12 cots in it, piled three high; that was it. I 
have seen as many as 75 people in the room! 
Drunks, fights and so forth. There would be 
guys drunk, fighting, heaving all over, and no 
place to lay down. There was one toilet and a 
drain in the floor. We’d wash it down! 

When we said, “OK, you ran away, and we 
caught you; you’re going to the Blue Room,” 
they’d say, “Oh, God!” [laughs] 

The city police didn’t have to keep order 
at the Basic townsite when BMI got under 


way. [Basic Magnesium, Inc. was a major 
World War II industrial plant. The plant 
was authorized by the government in July, 
1941, and construction began in September. 
The plant operated until November, 1944. 
Basic Townsite was established as a federal 
reservation to house workers. The city of 
Henderson now includes the original Basic 
Townsite.—Ed.] Basic management had 
a chief of police [officially, chief of plant 
protection] and a police force right in the 
place. Of course, the sheriff deputized them. 
Within the grounds there, they had security 
on the gates, the whole thing. Apart from the 
security, they had silver guards. In making 
the material, they brought silver out from the 
mints to run the electricity through in the 
electrolysis process. 

The security worked for the company. 
They worked for maybe Basic management, 
or it could have been McNeil Construction. 
I’m not positive on that part. Swift was chief 
of police (for BMI), and then Tommy Beilis 
was after Swift. Beilis had been a Nevada state 
policeman. I understand that Ralph Lamb 
also did work as a deputy sheriff at Basic 
Magnesium. The sheriff had put a couple of 
deputies out there. 

They didn’t have a jail there at Basic. They 
would go to the sheriff’s office, because they 
were sheriff’s deputies. They used the Clark 
County jail underneath the courthouse. It 
really didn’t have as bad a reputation as the 
Blue Room. 

They had areas of housing near BMI. 
One was what they called the townsite [Basic 
Townsite], and the others were Victory 
Village and Carver Park. The most desirable 
places were in the townsite. The next were in 
Victory Village. Victory Village was on the 
north side of the Boulder highway. Carver 
Park was black; Victory Village was not. They 
ran their own housing at BMI, and you’d 
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have to see the guy up there to get a place 
anywhere. It seems to me that Jim Farndale 
might have been on that. It was his deal in 
the beginning, to assign housing. If you had 
enough juice, you were in the townsite; if 
you didn’t, you were in Victory Village; if 
you were black, you were assigned to Carver 
Park. I don’t think Victory Village associated 
with Carver Park. 

There were a great number of blacks 
imported to work at Basic Magnesium. The 
town of Tallulah, Louisiana, was brought in 
in to to, and someplace near McNary, Arizona. 
[Blacks worked in the timber industry in 
McNary.—Ed.] BMI said, “Come on, we’ll 
give you a job.” And boom, they all came up. 

The black people all lived in Westside. 
White families were on the south side of 
Westside. The new people coming in—the 
blacks—were over further, a little further 
north. There wasn’t a separation per se, but 
that was over in the Jackson Street area; over 
through there. I don’t think that they had 
anything to do with each other. 

There are now a good number of black 
people living in North Las Vegas as a result 
of the spillover from the Westside area. 
Originally, Tom Williams’s family lived where 
North Las Vegas is now. He had a farm, 
and there was a vacant Oasis Auto Court 
that he had. With a few other people, they 
expanded, and they then incorporated an area 
surrounding his ranch, and just continually 
annexed onto it to the extent that it now runs 
up against the Las Vegas city line. 

The blacks took over the Westside during 
the war years. It just completely changed. 
For practical purposes it became a black 
community. Everything was a complete 
reversal and a complete change. It was 
difficult. I’ll tell you now, we’d get a call on 
some fight or occurrence or whatever and go 
over there, and here’s people that we never saw 


before. We would start asking them, “Do you 
know John Smith?” 

“No.” 

They never knew anybody; you couldn’t 
get any information. They don’t talk to 
policemen, [laughs] They had their fights 
and troubles regularly, all of the time. It was 
very difficult, because on an investigation 
you’d just have a heck of a time trying to find 
out anything. 

We had a couple of black policemen. 
Generally we had them working on the 
Westside. That was one of the principal 
reasons we had them—they could find out 
more than we could. We only had one or 
two black policemen, and, as a result, they 
were busy all the time over on the Westside. 
They were generally better accepted than 
we were, and we didn’t have any white 
policemen stationed over there. We were on 
an on-call basis; that was all. As I say, we’d 
go, “What happened here?” [laughs] It was 
primarily misdemeanors. If you didn’t find 
out anything, why, you couldn’t do anything. 

Because the newcomers were a large 
group, I don’t think that the local black pastors 
had as much influence over them as they did 
over long-time residents. I think that the 
increase being primarily from two different 
localities, the new black residents were unto 
themselves. The Westside had a couple of 
joints, and there were a couple of black bars 
operating in the 200 block on North First, 
right across the street from the red light 
district. They were quite active, and we had 
many calls down there. Between Ogden and 
Stewart, between Second and Third, there 
were some colored people who lived in there. 
(We called them colored people; we didn’t 
say black.) 

In 1940, ‘41, ‘42 the Boulder Club was the 
biggest club. You had the Sal Sagev and the 
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Apache Hotel. The Nugget wasn’t there yet. 
Kell Houssels had the Las Vegas Club up in the 
next block, and then the Pioneer Club came 
along. If they called, we answered their call. 
Normally, they would have a special officer— 
somebody that we had given a ticket to, and he 
was a bouncer. He would handle the regular 
things, and if it was something beyond his 
control, they would call and wed go. 

We had special officers in all the clubs 
downtown—all the clubs downtown had 
bouncers. In those days the club said, “Hey, 
we’re hiring. Go down and get a badge.” That 
was all. The police department didn’t really 
have anything to do with it. When the club 
said, “We’re hiring so-and-so,” why, that was 
all there was to it. They would have been 
deputized by the sheriff and they carried a 
card to serve as a bouncer at that hotel. (For 
example, the special officers at the Dunes 
today aren’t on the payroll of the county.) 
When Guy McAfee came to town and had 
the Frontier Club, he brought Los Angeles 
officers up with him to be his special officers. 
When I was a policeman I went over at the 
Boulder Club, and in addition to my regular 
shift on the police department, I worked as 
a special officer in the Boulder Club prior to 
going into the navy. 

One of the special officers in the 1930s 
was Louis “Poison” Smith, a young black man 
with a tremendous physical build who took up 
boxing. On one occasion a fellow named K. O. 
Christner from Akron, Ohio, listed in the first 
10 heavyweights in the United States, came 
through Vegas. Poison Smith boxed him and 
knocked him out. People put in maybe $50, 
something like that, for Poison. But Poison 
just wasn’t built up to get into training and 
to work at it. Poison never went any further 
as a prizefighter, but he certainly was strong. 
There was a street construction job on Fifth 
Street—they were paving it. They had WPA 


[Works Progress Administration] workers 
working there. Each man had to carry two 
sacks of cement to that mixer. Poison would 
go down and he’d grab his two sacks and carry 
them and only make one trip! 

Poison was going with this colored girl. 
They got in an argument, and Poison hit 
her. Bob Owens, an officer, was called and 
went down there, and he took Poison aside 
and lectured him pretty good. He says, “You 
don’t do that anymore.” Bob told him not 
to do it anymore, that he could be in serious 
trouble, because his fists could be considered 
a dangerous weapon, and he might go to 
the penitentiary for it if he hit somebody. A 
couple of months later I was with Bob Owens. 
We got a call to this girl’s place. We got down 
there and got out of the car and there’s Poison. 
He’s standing there, and he’s smiling, and he’s 
got a big stick. 

“Mr. Owens,” he says, “I did what you told 
me.” He says, “I didn’t hit her with my fists.” 
[laughs] He’d whacked her with the stick. 

On one occasion, some of the army people 
came for the weekend. It was a colored 
contingent of soldiers. They got into a beef 
in one of those Westside bars, and somebody 
got shot. [The incident took place in 1943. A 
black special officer, Willie Scott, shot a black 
soldier.—Ed.] We had a hell of a time over 
there that day. It looked like there might be 
a riot, because the other soldiers were ready 
to tear the place apart,...[laughs] the ones 
who were with him, you see. So one guy got 
shot, but there were a few people got knocked 
around, and we got a call. We notified the 
army. These people were from out of town, 
and we got Nellis out there and finally got 
them all loaded up on buses and got that 
contingent the heck out of town. People lived 
near there, and everybody was standing out 
of their doors watching, and we just got them 
all loaded up. 
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You know, a black couldn’t walk into a bar 
and get a drink in Las Vegas. In any of the 
bars in Las Vegas or hotels on the Strip a black 
couldn’t get served, so a black bar was a black 
bar. Whites could patronize those black bars, 
or they did to a degree at least. But we had 
no racial discrimination in the jails. I think 
they had a mutual interest: none of them liked 
being there, [laughs] 

The Huntridge district was built by 
McNeil in connection with their work at 
Basic Magnesium. With the great number 
of workers, McNeil decided that they would 
build homes. It was done along in 1941. My 
best recollection is that Tom Oakey came here 
in the very early part of World War II and was 
one of the developers, if not the developer, of 
the Huntridge subdivision. That was the big 
subdivision in the town; that was the great big 
thing. I know that Pat Clark was very well 
acquainted with Tom Oakey. The Huntridge 
Theater was also Tom Oakey’s. 

The Huntridge houses were desirable, 
and I bought one. I was a policeman at 
the time. I was the seventh buyer in the 
Huntridge subdivision; I think Pat Clark was 
probably the first. Don Borax and Eather 
Leavitt bought there. They were new houses, 
and it was a nice area and better than what 
we had before. They were for the average 
income buyer, and it seems to me that I paid 
something in the area of $5,000. McNeil 
Construction had made the arrangements, 
but I think it was FHA financed. It was 20 
years term. My payments, I think, were in 
the area of $40 a month. 

There was an economic lull in Las Vegas 
after the war. Many of the people I’ve 
talked about who had employment at Basic 
Magnesium or were affiliated with the services 
left. There was a general feeling by some of 


the short-sighted individuals that the town 
was going to hell, [laughs] Around 1946, ‘47, 
let’s say, there were people who said, “Oh, this 
is the end.” To a degree, I felt that way, too. 

When I had left to go into the navy in 
March of 1945 I was the ranking captain of 
the police force. [Ullom had had a deferment 
up to that time.—Ed.] We didn’t have civil 
service or anything of that nature, and when I 
came back from the service, they had not only 
a chief of police, but they had an assistant chief 
and an inspector, which would be a higher 
rank than what I was. It happened that two 
of those people who would be ahead of me 
were people who I had severely reprimanded 
when I was a captain. I don’t want to be more 
specific than that. With no civil service and 
no merit system to fall back on, I could see 
that if I went back to work I probably would 
be discharged within 30 or 60 days. So I 
chose not to return to the police department 
for those reasons. 

I went into the Boulder Club as assistant 
to the treasurer. I was in the cage. I paid the 
salaries every day. People would come to the 
window, and I’d cash their checks. I knew 
quite a bit about the business. 

When I didn’t go back to the police 
department, I thought that I’d go down to 
southern California and take a look, not so 
much giving up on Las Vegas, but rather to 
find something in law enforcement there. I 
stayed two or three months and came on back. 
I missed Las Vegas. 

I ran for sheriff in 1946. The sheriff at 
the time was Glen Jones. Glen was one of 
the finest detectives the world has ever seen. 
In my opinion, Glen was not the world’s best 
administrator. And I felt that I could do a 
much better job of administering the growing 
sheriff’s department than Glen could. Glen 
was a Democrat, and I was a Democrat, 
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and Alf Hardy, who was also running, was 
a Democrat. I knew that I would either end 
up first or third in that primary, and that Alf 
Hardy would run second. As it came out, I 
ran third. Hardy had run before, and he had 
a solid group of people who were with him. 
Glen didn’t have a problem in beating Hardy. 
In those times the party was undoubtedly with 
the incumbent, and it was with Glen. 

You just had to get out and whistle your 
own tune. In that era you didn’t have TV, 
and radio advertising was not really effective. 
The primary advertising you could do was in 
the newspapers. To the extent that I was able 
to raise any money, which was very small, I 
prepared advertisements that I had written 
and told about what I would like to see 
accomplished and the reason that it should be. 
(I wanted everybody on the force trained and 
handling things in a professional manner.) 
Then it was just the thing of going around 
and seeing people and asking if they would 
vote for you. Nobody could be unhappy with 
a young, aggressive [laughs] police officer. 
There were many words of encouragement, 
but in usual fashion many of those people 
didn’t want it to be known, because the 
other fellow was the sheriff, [laughing] I 
don’t know of anybody that expressed great 
dissatisfaction with me running, outside of 
those people who were fully affiliated with 
the sheriff himself. When I ran third, I was 
disappointed, but not shattered. 
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Recollections of Politics and 
Local Development, 1930S-1950S 


My whole family was Republican, and my 
grandfather was elected county treasurer as a 
Republican. Clark County was a Republican 
county then. My father was killed when I 
was 11 years old, and my mother didn’t talk 
of politics too much. At my grandfathers 
house there were discussions, because he was 
an elected official. When I was a little boy, the 
Republicans, in my mind, were in control. I 
didn’t become 21 until 1937. I was working for 
a state organization at that time—the highway 
department. Governor Richard Kirman was a 
Democrat, and I always felt some loyalty to the 
people who employed me...so, what the hell, 
I’m a Democrat, too! In 1932 we had elected 
Franklin Roosevelt. We had a depression, 
and we had many laboring men here, and 
because of the national Democratic trend, 
why, everybody went Democratic. I have 
always been a Democrat. I became a member 
of the Clark County central committee after 
World War II, and I worked like heck. 

My family had always been Republican, 
but while they were registered Republican, I 
think people voted both ways. At the time, 


Key Pittman was a United States Senator from 
Nevada, but you also had Tasker Oddie, who 
was a Republican, as a senator. [Pittman was 
a senator from 1913 to 1940. Oddie was a 
senator from 1921 to 1933.—Ed.] Of course, 
they’re both from the north, but it seemed like 
when anybody of that stature came here, they 
were welcome whether they were Democrat 
or Republican. In order to get to Las Vegas 
on a campaign trail, those people would take 
a train and go to Salt Lake City and then come 
down to Las Vegas on the train. You couldn’t 
drive back and forth between Las Vegas and 
Reno or Carson City. So they were greeted 
as celebrities. 

There wasn’t a heavy Republican and 
Democratic contest here in Clark County 
until when Boulder Dam started and you had 
so many laboring people here. Of course, 
earlier you did have the railroad. That was 
a strong union, too. I never checked those 
old records to see what the registered voters 
were (Democrat or Republican), but the 
Republicans won down here. I don’t think 
it was any particular thing that attracted my 
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father to the Republican party. My father was 
just interested in doing something—getting 
ahead. 

Partisan politics were not too prevalent 
in the city elections. City elections were 
more or less on the basis of your club or your 
particular interest. For example, the Elks 
Club was a very active political gathering 
place. The Elks met upstairs, above Roschl’s 
and the Oasis Restaurant until they built 
their hall at Third and Carson, across from 
the courthouse. That was a real going thing. 
If one had the endorsement, the unofficial 
endorsement, of the fellows in the Elks Club, 
it certainly helped. The same was true with 
the volunteer fire department. They were 
extremely helpful on various political things. 
I don’t think people were thinking Democrat 
or Republican. They were thinking, “Who’s 
our friend?” It was a “boy, he’s one of us” 
deal. 

Most certainly, the Railroad Brotherhood 
was active. In the 1920s the Railroad 
Brotherhood put people on the city 
commission. Railroad labor ran things. At 
one point the volunteer fire department was 
very successful in getting some candidates 
elected; they became politically active. Jimmy 
Down, for example, was a long-time member 
of the volunteer fire department. He ran for 
justice of the peace and made it. (His father 
ran for mayor at some point, but that was in 
later times.) The influence of the volunteer 
fire department decreased when we got a 
paid, professional fire department around 
1940 or 1941. You see, in city politics it’s all 
nonpartisan, anyway. 

The returning veterans from World War 
I were very strong politically in northern 
Nevada and to a lesser degree down here. 
There weren’t too many locals from southern 
Nevada who went to the wars. But wherever 


they were, you can bet that they were 
politically active. 

Mayor Fred W. Hesse was a civil engineer, 
and he lived on the west side of north 
Fourth Street, right across the alley from my 
grandfather’s place. Our two families were 
not socially acquainted, but I remember him 
by sight. I was very young at the time, and I 
don’t remember too much about him except 
that he was very active in surveying. At that 
time this was a Republican community, and 
Hesse was a Republican. My father would 
have supported him, and probably Leo 
McNamee. 

Leo McNamee was a Republican, a 
Catholic and the attorney for the railroad. 
In Republican circles, Leo McNamee was 
extremely important. Being Catholic, he was 
a good friend of E. R “Ed” Carville’s. When 
Governor Carville [Nevada’s governor from 
1939 through 1945] came to Las Vegas, he 
stayed at McNamee’s house. 

I can remember when Hesse was running 
for mayor and Bill Elwell, who had a second¬ 
hand store, was going to be running against 
him. My dad was very interested in everything 
political, and he was in favor of Hesse. He 
talked to Elwell, and Elwell went down and 
withdrew. 

Later, on the last day of filing, my dad 
was driving down Carson Street, and here’s 
Elwell walking along towards the courthouse, 
perhaps to file again. My dad said, “Where are 
you going, Bill? Jump in, I’ll give you a ride.” 
(This was in the afternoon.) So Bill got in, 
and my dad bullshitted him a little and said, 
“Why don’t we go have a drink?” Apparently 
there were some illegal stills out in the valley 
a couple of miles. They drove out, and Dad 
got him a couple of drinks and brought him 
back that evening after the offices had closed, 
and Bill couldn’t file, [laughs] 
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Leonard Arnett became mayor of Las 
Vegas in 1935. My first recollection of Arnett 
was when he was working for Dick Roschl, 
who had the Sweet Shoppe on Fremont Street. 
Arnett was a big, husky individual who once 
was a butcher in the Mesquite Grocery. He 
was one of those people out of that era; he was 
part of the M. E. Ward group. 

There were people who opposed Arnett 
when he ran for mayor. It had been suggested 
that we have municipal power in place of 
power from the power company. It didn’t 
come to pass, but Arnett, I believe, did foster 
the idea. Ed Clark was big in the power 
company at the time, and, naturally, he 
opposed municipal power. An allegation was 
made in the Review-Journalby A1 Cahlan that 
Mayor Arnett had received remuneration for 
pushing the municipal power project. Arnett 
read that in the paper, and walked around the 
corner and punched publisher A1 Cahlan in 
the jaw and knocked him down, [laughs] 

When Johnny Russell was elected mayor 
of Las Vegas in 1939, he had been here 
for years. His mother was a friend of my 
grandmother’s. I don’t know much about Mr. 
Russell, but it seemed like he was a negative 
candidate for the mayor’s job, opposed to 
the city commission that was in. Johnny 
Russell didn’t win the office on the basis of 
his accomplishments, but rather on the basis 
of people being opposed to the mayor and 
the commission as it was constituted on the 
day of his election. He immediately was in 
conflict with the commission members. I 
believe that A1 Corradetti was one of them, 
as was Joe Ronnow. I believe Harry Austin 
was the city attorney. They were constantly 
fighting, the mayor and the commissioners. 
They were so embroiled that a couple of the 
commissioners told Russell that they would 
resign if he would, and he indicated that he 


would. All of the commissioners submitted 
their resignations, but Russell did not submit 
his. At the next meeting of the commission, 
Russell announced that he accepted their 
resignations, and he named their successors. 
The commissioners refused to accept Russell’s 
acceptance of their resignations, and sat as 
a board of commissioners along with the 
mayor. 

Meetings at that time were being held in 
the old library building where the courthouse 
is presently. It was a building off to itself, 
facing on Carson Street between Second and 
Third—a very small building. That’s where 
the city clerk had her offices at the time. At the 
first meeting after the commission had been 
replaced, it was anticipated that there would 
be fireworks. The mayor had announced his 
choice for replacement of the commissioners, 
and it was his intent to have them meet as a 
body, as a city commission. Nevertheless, the 
elected commissioners were present and went 
ahead with the city’s business. The place was 
jammed and people stood outside because of 
the difficulties. Chief of Police Frank Wait, 
myself and Officer Eather Leavitt were there 
to keep order. The elected city commission 
went through their regular business in a very 
short period of time. At the conclusion of 
that, Mayor Russell said, “Well, now I want 
my commission to come forward.” 

At that point Chief Frank Wait stood up 
and said, “The city commission meeting is 
over; vacate the premises.” At that point, not 
forcibly, we had everybody leave the building. 
There was no other meeting held. The meeting 
had been declared over—legally. There was 
no physical resistance. That was about the 
end of Mayor Russell’s attempt on that item; 
he didn’t get to put his new commissioners 
through their paces, [laughs] That was the 
only time he tried that. There was a legal 
injunction against him on the following day. 
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Russell was new in the mayor’s office. To 
just about anything that he thought must be 
out of line, he was going to say, “Boy, this is 
wrong and I’m going to fix it.” I believe that on 
one occasion, he went down to Block Sixteen 
to buy a drink with the idea that they were 
not licensed to sell liquor. If he didn’t do that 
personally, he might have had somebody else 
do it. This was one of his things. 

On another occasion, there had been a fire 
in the evening in a house just outside of the 
city limits. The fire dispatch was there at the 
police station. Whoever the sergeant on duty 
was would turn around and push the deal for 
the sirens and then send the fire department. 
About an hour after the fire, the mayor came 
in and said, “Who sent that fire equipment?” 
because it had gone out of the city limits. 

Sergeant A1 Kahre said, “I did.” 

“Well,” Russell said, “Give me your badge. 
You’re fired.” 

He said, “No. You didn’t pin it on me and 
you’re not going to take it off me.” 

It was just minor things of this nature. 
It was apparently his idea of showing his 
importance. I’d look at it as the fact that he 
never was anything, and here by accident 
he’d become mayor, and he was looking for 
something to do. I don’t think that he had 
much of a background, that he got into it 
just by accident, and this was just his feeling: 
“Well, I have to be doing something.” 

Not very long after he was in the mayor’s 
office, Russell went up to Mount Charleston; 
that’s a much higher elevation. He did some 
physical activity, and he died of a heart attack. 

C. D. Baker, who was mayor of Las 
Vegas from 1951 through 1959, was a very 
competent civil engineer. He was also 
engaged in real estate, and he was a colonel 
in World War II. He was very capable; he 
was mentally tough. Everybody had to tow 


the line. He was a very active politician—a 
Democrat. 

Baker’s partner in the real estate business 
was a gentleman known as Hap Hazard. Hap 
was the ultimate politician. Hap was one of 
the most accomplished political workers that 
I have ever had the opportunity to run across. 
He was just fabulous. Hap was very active in 
campaigns. He was on Carville’s campaign, 
and he had a position with Carville for a 
while in the north. He was organizing all 
of the time. Haps business was consulting, 
besides the real estate business. Haps wife, 
Ruth, had a job, too. She worked at the Las 
Vegas Housing Authority. Ruth Hazard was 
a very competent lady, and she’s still living. 

George Von Tobel also worked with C. 
D. Baker. Old Ed Von Tobel was Swiss and 
had three sons—Jake, Ed and George—and 
a daughter. George was not as politically 
important as he would have liked to have 
been, but it just wasn’t in the cards. One of 
the brothers went to the assembly one time, 
and that was about it. But the Von Tobels 
were a very prominent family, and had many, 
many people who were friendly to them. 

C. D. Baker ran for mayor against Ernie 
Cragin in 1951, and it caused some problems 
for me. Ernie Cragin was mayor for years. 
Ernie was one of the railroad people. He 
started out as a male stenographer in the 
railway, and then [W. H. “Bill”] Pike came 
to town. Pike had a deformed back, but he 
was a graduate of Cornell University. He 
opened up an insurance business, and he 
took Cragin in to do the office work. Cragin 
became Pike’s partner, and the company 
became Cragin and Pike. It became the 
leading insurance company in the town. 
Cragin was a registered Democrat, but you 
must remember that for city offices, you do 
not run on a party tag, so officially it was a 
nonpartisan race. 
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At the point when Baker ran against 
Cragin, I had worked with Hap Hazard on a 
couple of campaigns and was friendly to him. 
I think Cliff Jones was the county chairman 
for the Democratic party, and Hazard was the 
number one man running the party, so I was 
Hazard’s number one fellow. I would be out 
hitting up people to work their precincts and 
looking over advertisements and planning 
and strategy. I wasn’t the campaign manager. 
I would say that Hap was. I was an “organizer” 
for the Democratic party. 

Hazard was going to be for Baker, and I 
knew it. I hadn’t signed up, but along came 
Roscoe Thomas and asked me if I would run 
Cragin’s campaign. Roscoe was one of the 
principal owners of the Golden Nugget, and 
he had been supportive of both myself and 
Cliff Jones. I agreed to, but in so doing I had 
to split the blanket with Hazard, which was 
very difficult to do. I told him, and he received 
the news very badly. He was very upset. You 
know, “the hell with you!” I didn’t really do 
much party stuff after that. That was my best 
judgment at the time. You make friends and 
you lose some as you go along. I didn’t try to 
get together again with Hap Hazard, although 
he kept his position up until his death. He 
was an excellent politician. 

Cragin lost, and I lost that one. I guess 
that there was just the feeling that two terms 
were enough for Cragin. There wasn’t 
anything too bad against him; there were not 
any issues I recall offhand that would set the 
world afire. They were both honorable men. 
Actually, I could have voted for either one. 

From the very beginning of Las Vegas, 
all of these people who came here had been 
ingrained with the idea, “Hey, this is just 
the first step. This is going to be the greatest 
place that there ever was in the world.” It has 
been the Chamber of Commerce philosophy 


all of the way through. Naturally, there 
were people in the Chamber of Commerce 
who were politically active, but as a unit 
their main push was to advertise Las Vegas 
and get more people here. Their goal was 
to build the community, make it better, 
and they did a wonderful job. There were 
many people that were involved in that, 
but I personally think that Bobby Griffith 
(Robert E. Griffith) was the leader of the 
pack as far as that was concerned. He did a 
wonderful job. 

Long before the building of Hoover Dam 
was World War I. When the crash came in 
1929, what the hell; there were jobs here. 
Everybody was coming. They were living 
under the bushes. Something has always 
gone along like that. After the dam came 
World War II. At that time the army air field 
was highly encouraged by the Chamber of 
Commerce. In retrospect, it seems like those 
kinds of people—Bobby Griffith, Harv Perry, 
Jim Cashman, the people like my father —all 
of them said, “Boy, this is going to be a great 
big city someday. We’ve got to get out there, 
and we have to attract people.” Of course, the 
railroad coming in was a big thing. They had 
the shops that had employment. This was a 
division point for the Union Pacific, and Las 
Vegas was going to be a big deal. 

About 1921 all of the talk about building 
a dam on the Colorado River started when 
the federal government sent out engineers to 
start doing survey work. Walker Young, for 
example, was one of the 1921 engineers. You 
knew that they were going to build the dam, 
and that they were going to power the West. 
Everyone had a great Chamber of Commerce 
attitude: “Boy, this is really going to be it! This 
is going to be great!” They didn’t even sign the 
bill to construct the dam until 1928, and they 
didn’t complete it until 1936, but the changes 
the dam brought were tremendous. 
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The Depression had just hit nationwide, 
and people who were without jobs heard the 
dam was being built, and they started coming 
to Las Vegas to get a job on the dam. Some 
of them were legitimate—I mean, a family 
would pack up their Model T with all of 
their belongings and head out. Others were 
tramps. Hundreds, hundreds of them came to 
Las Vegas. In the courthouse square, which 
had a two-story building in the middle, thered 
be 200 people sleeping either on the ground 
or on the benches. It was frightening in one 
way. Besides the courthouse square, there 
were families living down by the Woodlawn 
Cemetery, off in the brushes. There were 
mesquite trees, and there were hundreds more 
people living out there. Las Vegas did its best 
under those conditions to help people if they 
could. I don’t recall exactly, but I think that 
there were some soup kitchens of sorts. 

In my mind, Las Vegas still didn’t lose 
during those years. The good people who 
came here under those conditions found jobs 
at the dam or other places and have remained, 
and the floaters kept on going. For me, Las 
Vegas didn’t lose the small town feeling until 
after World War II. 

We were still a small town when the 
Nevada divorce laws were changed in 1931, 
reducing the residence requirement to six 
weeks. We didn’t have hotels to amount to 
anything, but we did get some divorcees. 
They tried to rent a room in a home that was 
as close to downtown as possible. Generally, 
they did that. Attorneys had knowledge of 
who was renting a room. Divorcees weren’t 
out having a big time. 

Now, gambling was different. The Boulder 
Club and the Vegas Club were the first. They 
were just getting by; they weren’t great big 
deals. You didn’t have a hell of a bunch of 
tourists. A few locals would gamble, but 


not many. Before the 1931 changes in the 
gambling laws, people would play cards, and 
they were probably playing for money. You 
didn’t have a craps table; you didn’t have a 21 
table; you didn’t have a roulette wheel. You 
only had that in maybe one or two places. 
Probably the biggest of that nature would have 
been the Las Vegas Club with Johnny Horden. 
It was pretty well known. 

I guess it took quite a little work in order 
to get the 1931 Casino Gambling Act passed. 
T. M. Carroll, who was in real estate and 
insurance, had his offices near the Overland 
Hotel. He used to take out pretty near full- 
page advertising—great big ads—saying 
how great it would be if we could pass that 
gambling bill. It was his claim that, “Boy, if 
you do pass this, we won’t have to pay taxes 
anymore. This will really bring the money in.” 
They talk about this guy up in some little town 
up in northern Nevada who was the father of 
the gambling bill, but I give Tom Carroll more 
credit than anybody else for getting the damn 
thing passed. [Assemblyman Phil Tobin of 
Humboldt County introduced the gambling 
bill in 1931.—Ed.] 

Mr. Carroll actually went bankrupt. 
Well, he wasn’t publicly bankrupt. He had 
owned about 150 feet at the corner of Fourth 
Street and Las Vegas Boulevard. There was 
a house on the corner and a house next to 
it. The bank wouldn’t loan him any money, 
so you knew that he was already chewed 
up there. Somebody in the bank said, “I’ll 
talk to Mrs. Brockman and see if she will.” 
So my grandmother Brockman loaned him 
$6,000 on those two houses and property. He 
couldn’t pay the loan, and she had to foreclose 
it. My grandmother sold the corner property. 
Mr. Carroll died not too long afterwards. He 
was a man who stayed unto himself. He wasn’t 
the joiner of the Chamber of Commerce; his 
nature was private. He had one son, Tom, 
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who was in my class. Tom was an electrical 
engineer. 

I don’t remember any opposition to casino 
gambling, but on the face of it there had to 
have been on the basis of morality... as a rather 
conservative town would look upon it. Of 
course, Las Vegas had houses of prostitution 
and liquor being sold. But the people who 
lived here who weren’t actively participating 
in those things were of a conservative nature. 
Both my grandmothers were absolutely 
opposed to divorce and gambling. One 
grandmother—Mom Ullom—was very active 
in the Methodist church. Among the women, 
card playing was a big thing, but she wouldn’t 
play cards on Sunday. Gambling was a sin, 
you bet. They just thought it was terrible, but 
I don’t think that there was any public outcry 
against the gambling and divorce laws. 

The National Hotel on the corner of Third 
and Carson was run by Johnny Graglia in the 
1930s. Johnny was an Italian and a Catholic. 
When out-of-town politicians came to town, 
many of them made it a point to stay at Johnny 
Graglia’s hotel, because Johnny was apparently 
politically active. Maybe it was his closeness 
to the Elks Club and to the courthouse, their 
being right across the street, that convinced 
them to stay there. Johnny Graglia had been 
a druggist on south Second Street. Drugstores 
at the time seemed to be community meeting 
places along with barbershops. 

In a small community political discussions 
could occur walking down the street. You 
would see many friends, maybe on the street 
corners, and they’d be holding a discussion. 
Where to go? It seemed like everybody had 
to have their hair cut on occasion, and it 
seemed like there was always a lively political 
discussion going on in barbershops. Art 
Harris had a barbershop; that was a good 
place for political discussions. Another 


location would be Tinch’s Barber Shop on 
Fremont Street in the 100 block. Interestingly 
enough, at one time Tinch became a city 
commissioner, probably as a result of some 
of those discussions, [laughs] Whenever 
you got a few people together, why, there was 
discussion about the town and its prospects. 

They had an informal name for Baskin’s 
restaurant: “The Kind Words Club.” In other 
words, people’d go in, a group of them having 
coffee together, six or eight people, and they 
would be cutting somebody up pretty bad. 
Therefore, the name, “The Kind Words Club.” 
Baskin’s location, in the 100 block on what is 
now Las Vegas Boulevard north, wasn’t too far 
from the city hall. Being known as a place to 
go, it probably drew everybody interested in 
things political. I wasn’t a regular attender. 

Baskin had operated a fast-food place at 
the intersection of Main Street and what is 
now Las Vegas Boulevard south. Prior to that 
he had been at the El Cortez Hotel, and he was 
a friend of Kell Houssels, who operated the 
El Cortez. Bob Baskin was always involved. 
Baskin had been county commissioner, but 
I wouldn’t say he had a particular following 
outside of his old friends. 

Kell Houssels came to Las Vegas from 
Pismo Beach, California, in the very early 
days. I don’t know the exact years; it would’ve 
been around 1930. He went into the Las Vegas 
Club. Kell became involved, not through 
his aggressiveness, but because he had the 
finances and he was easy to get along with. 
People would look to him for financial 
backing. As a result, he was in many other 
enterprises. I believe that he was involved in 
the bus company, cab company, a wholesale 
liquor distributorship, various bars, hotels. 
Kell was a very well-liked individual. He was 
not a pushy individual. He got along with 
people well. 
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Kell Houssels wasn’t a self-starter 
politically. You know, in those days money 
was very, very small in comparison to today 
Kell had a lot of friends and would support 
his friends. Therefore, Kell was always looked 
to. At one time Kell had financial interests 
in three different places on Fremont Street. 
[Among Houssels holdings were the Las 
Vegas Club and the Old Smoke Shop.—Ed.] 
Again, he wasn’t the aggressive person, but 
then somebody knowing of Kell’s powers 
would say, “Hey, why don’t you do this?” 
At one time he owned the cab company, 
which became the bus company. Kell was 
instrumental in assisting many, many people, 
including Pat Clark, owner of Pat Clark 
Pontiac. Pat Clark was a city commissioner. 
Pat was a Republican and still is. Kell was a 
Democrat. You didn’t look at what party you 
were. You just would go ahead.... Kell was 
very friendly with Berkeley Bunker. He was 
U.S. Senator. [Berkeley Bunker, a Democrat, 
was a United States Senator from Nevada, 
1940-43.—Ed.] 

M. E. Ward ran the Mesquite Grocery at 
the corner of First and Fremont Street, the 
leading grocery store in the town. Of course, 
Boggs also had a store. Ward had come 
here just after World War I from Ransburg, 
California, a mining community. He and 
the Herb Krause family moved over here. 
During the Depression, Ward, not wanting 
to see people go without, extended credit to 
many of the families in this area to the extent 
that he went bankrupt in the early 1930s—the 
result of the Depression. He had to look for 
something else to do. He decided he’d run 
for justice of the peace. Of course, a lot of the 
people owed him money, and he got elected. 
After being justice of the peace, he then 
decided he would run for sheriff. 

In his store, Gene Ward had people 
working for him who were very well known 


and respected in the community: for example, 
Herb Krause worked for him. Herb Krause 
was later city commissioner. Leonard Arnett 
was related to Gene Ward in some fashion; 
Gus Blad, who was city judge for years, 
worked for Gene Ward. Many others, whose 
names I can’t come up with right offhand, 
began working for Gene Ward in the Mesquite 
Grocery. I don’t think it was so much political 
as that the people were well liked, and when 
they took it upon themselves to run for an 
office, they got the support. 

The Cashman family lived in the 200 
block on North Fourth Street. Jim Cashman 
was a real character. They were here when I 
was growing up. Cashman didn’t get married 
until in the 1920s. He married a school 
nurse, I think. Originally Cashman was at 
Searchlight, and then he moved up here. He 
had the Cashman garage even when my dad 
was living. It was there on Main Street in the 
100 block, and he had all General Motors cars 
at that time. 

Jim Cashman was active in the Elks Club, 
very active. I wasn’t aware of it as a little kid, 
but Cashman...he was a pusher. He was one 
of these driver types who gets things done. 
Cashman became a county commissioner. He 
had good political friends, and he would stand 
right up for them. He worked on Helldorado, 
and he did an awful lot of organizing of the 
parades and so forth. It was right in the 1930s 
when Helldorado started. We had the first one 
right there at Sixth and Fremont. I remember 
Jim very, very well. My dad used to buy those 
Buicks from him. 

I also remember seeing Frank Gusewelle 
at the garage. My dad had gone in there for 
some reason, and I was with him—I was a 
little kid. We were in a service area, and they 
didn’t have these hydraulic lifts. There was 
Frank Gusewelle. He was about six-foot-one, 
and he would have weighed 285 at least. My 
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dad said something, and all you could see was 
this head stick up. They had a pit below the 
car so that you could work on the car. [laughs] 
That is the first time I saw Frank. Frank 
Gusewelle was later a county commissioner. 

Jim Cashman certainly was a political 
person. My recollection is that Jim operated 
in an entirely different fashion than the others. 
Jim was a county commissioner for a number 
of years, and in his fashion I imagine that 
he was very dominant in the affairs of the 
county. That’s not to my personal knowledge, 
but that’s my belief. Jim was a doer; he was 
a person to get things done, and when he 
envisioned something and wanted to do it, 
he proceeded and he drove other people into 
joining him in the affair, [laughs] He was very 
active with the Elks Club, and he was a good 
friend of Vail Pittman, who was governor, and 
as such, he always worked in Pittman’s behalf. 
[Vail Pittman, a Democrat, was governor of 
Nevada from 1945 to 1950.—Ed.] He was 
always interested. 

I can recall a period in the 1940s when I 
had personal contact with Jim Cashman. He 
just took it on himself to go down Fremont 
Street and visit the few gaming clubs in 
the town and speak to the owners and tell 
them who he thought should be elected 
to the various legislative positions and the 
governorship. He would pat them on the 
shoulder and say, “Well, that’s fine, because 
all we’re interested in is good government, 
huh?” [laughs] While he was active within 
the Democratic party, it was in the way that he 
wanted to do it. Jim Cashman wasn’t under 
anybody’s influence! [laughs] 

I don’t know the actual beginnings, but 
apparently organized labor (I don’t know 
whether it was the Teamsters) attempted to 
organize Cashman’s garage in the early 1950s. 
Old Jim says, “Heck, no.” They picketed and 
picketed and picketed. I think that Jim got 


a couple of animals of some type and put 
them in the window and put names on them: 
Ralph and Tom—being Ralph Alsup and Tom 
Hanley. [Ralph Alsup was president and Tom 
Hanley an officer of the Clark County Central 
Labor Council.—Ed.] Jim fought labor all 
the way. 

Jim had it in his head that there should be 
a field for rodeo, and he individually decided 
that the existing Cashman Field should be 
created. He went to every person he knew — 
the Elks Club in Henderson or Boulder City; 
anywhere—and had them contribute labor, 
machinery, to get the work done. He would be 
there to see that things were proceeding. He 
just drove people into joining him. [laughs] 
That was Jim’s nature. 

Ed Clark and Jim Cashman were powerful 
in different ways—Clark, because of his 
financial position as president and principal 
stockholder in the First State Bank. Cashman 
was certainly not the financier, and if it got 
down to an item of a money matter, why, Ed 
Clark would have probably won out. I knew 
Clark and his close associates personally. 
Leland Ronnow worked in Clark’s bank and 
was a very capable person. He married a 
schoolteacher named West from the valley, 
and he did very well in the bank and retired at 
an early age and moved to La Jolla, California. 
Jerry Crowe also was at the bank. Jerry was 
another very competent person, a young 
fellow. After his banking days, then Jerry 
became active in business. Cyril Wengert was 
part of that original Wengert family, and he 
had an outstanding banking career. He was 
actually the head of the bank in the later years. 
Cyril was a slight bit older than the other two. 

As for characterizations that were made 
of the three as “satellites” of Ed Clark, it’s 
undoubtedly true in the case of the Ronnows. 
The Ronnows came from Pioche with Ed 
Clark at the same time that he came down to 
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Las Vegas. In the Crowe instance, I just don’t 
know.... The Wengerts, though, were here 
before Ed Clark was. 

John Park started that bank. Ed Clark 
probably didn’t get into the bank until old 
John Park was failing somewhat. Ed Clark 
came down from Pioche in Lincoln County, I 
don’t remember exactly when. He lived there 
on Main Street with the Ronnow family and 
had the Clark County Forwarding Company. 
It might have been along in the late 1920s 
when he actually got into the bank. 

Harley A. Harmon’s first wife died, and 
later on he married into the Wengert family. 
Cyril Wengert and Ed Clark were fairly 
close, so this would have strengthened any 
relationship that Harley might have had with 
Ed Clark, but I wouldn’t describe Harley and 
Ed as close friends. Harley did most of his 
promoting himself. Harley built a home on 
south Sixth Street near Charleston in the 
very early 1930s, but he was never a wealthy 
man. (By the way, the Harley Harmon, Sr., of 
today is Harley Emmett Harmon. He is the 
son of the man I am talking about—Harley 
A. Harmon. Apparently the elder Harmon’s 
mother, who was from California, was not a 
wealthy woman, but did have some monies. 
The present Harley Harmon fell heir to that 
estate and became fairly well-to-do as a 
result.) 

Harley A. Harmon was a railroad man. He 
was short with a rather stocky build, an affable 
personality. He decided that he was going 
to do something else besides railroading, 
and he ran for and was elected county clerk. 
[The Clark County Commissioners appointed 
Harley Harmon county clerk in 1909. He was 
the first to hold the office. He was elected 
in 1910 and was reelected many times.— 
Ed.] While he was county clerk, Harmon 
took correspondence school studies in law. 
Probably under the tutelage of some other 


attorneys—I don’t know which ones—he 
was admitted to the bar and became district 
attorney of Clark County in 1920. He served 
with distinction as district attorney, and then 
ran for governor of the state of Nevada in 
1934. Although he worked hard at it, he was 
not nominated on the Democratic ticket. 

Harley, being a railroad man, maintained 
his interest in that area. He was an active 
member of the Elks, and he was active in the 
Democratic party organization. At those 
times, when the Democrats had their state 
convention, of course, it was up north, because 
Clark County wasn’t much. Harley would 
make the trip carrying the proxies of the Clark 
County delegation. As a result of having that 
number of proxies, he became fairly well 
known on the state level. He had a number 
of votes in his pocket. This is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons that he decided that his 
strength would allow him to run for governor. 
He thought, “I’m going to get it.” 

In 1934, when Harley became a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for governor, 
the northern candidate was Richard Kirman. 
Mr. Kirman was the head of the First 
National Bank of Reno. Harley was a very 
affable person, and undoubtedly had made 
many acquaintances in his representing 
Clark County at the state conventions. Also, 
because there were a good many railway men 
around Sparks, Nevada, he probably figured 
that he had a good shot in Washoe County. 
At that time you traveled in your car, and 
you toured the state and you met people, and 
Harley was good at meeting people. 

Archie Grant had the Ford agency in Las 
Vegas in 1934, and he was a very successful 
businessman. He lived on the street across 
from the Las Vegas High School. Archie 
was an intelligent man, but he had a difficult 
personality: he couldn’t identify with 
the average person. He also entered the 
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Democratic primary for governor in 1934, 
but he was a very poor candidate. However, 
it’s my belief that his entrance as another 
candidate from the south actually caused 
Harley Harmons defeat in the primary 

Now, this is personal opinion: My belief is 
that Archie Grant was put into the race by the 
Reno people—unknowingly perhaps. I don’t 
think that he would have said, “Well, I’m going 
to get in the race to cut up Harley Harmon.” 
But they convinced him that he should be 
in the race. Harmon had been running and 
running and running. Now, late in the game 
comes Archie Grant. So it was a put-in. His 
being in the race kept Harmon from getting 
the Democratic nomination. 

Archie was really a hard worker in the 
Elks organization, and he had high principles. 
He’d go good in a club meeting, but he couldn’t 
talk to the average person, and I wouldn’t list 
him as a power in the Democratic party. In 
those times I don’t think the powers were 
so much individuals as maybe groups or 
institutions. For instance, in the early 1930s 
Ed Clark was probably more influential than 
anybody—more influential than Archie Grant 
and A1 Cahlan either one, or both of them put 
together, because, after all, Ed was the bank! 
He was a very powerful individual. 

Harley Harmon made a good run at the 
nomination in 1934, but Richard Kirman 
beat him fair and square, and when Kirman 
became governor he appointed Harley 
Harmon as chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of the state of Nevada. That 
was the first major appointment for southern 
Nevada. Harley served in that position for the 
four-year term. (By the way, at the time that 
I was appointed, I was the only other person 
from Clark County who ever served in the 
same capacity.) 

After four years as the chairman of the 
Public Service Commission, Harley ran for 


governor in the 1938 primary election. He 
was opposed by Ed Carville from Elko, who’d 
been the United States Attorney. Carville won 
the primary and the general election. 

The Foley family was very important 
politically. They always have been and 
probably always will be. [laughs] I wouldn’t 
call them a “pioneer” family. They came here 
from Goldfield in the 1920s, and pioneer, to 
me, is before then. Nobodyhadalotofmoney 
in those days; coming in they didn’t have 
any. I remember they rented a house of my 
grandmother’s later on at the corner of Fourth 
and Carson. Roger Foley was an attorney, and 
they had a bunch of kids and were just making 
it. I guess you’d say they acquired their position 
by working at it. Roger became a partner in 
the law firm of Harmon and Foley. That was 
after Harley was the district attorney. Through 
that association he acquired power, but of 
course he had some of his own. He joined the 
Democratic organization, and he was always a 
very active individual in political things. Roger 
activated himself, and the kids were brought up 
that way. The Foleys were McCarranites, and 
that goes along with the Catholic association. 
Roger later became the district attorney. 

Since 1940, the Fambs have been 
extremely important in southern Nevada 
politics. In this day I still feel that Ralph Famb 
is important. He’s around constantly, active 
in various affairs. As sheriff he made many 
friends, and many members of the force are 
still his friends. He has publicly announced 
that he intends to run for sheriff again. Floyd 
Famb is his brother; Darwin Famb was also 
a brother. These boys are all Mormons, and 
they all were born in Alamo, Nevada. Darwin 
Famb was a county commissioner, and Floyd 
Famb was a state senator for many years, 
beginning in 1957. 

Floyd was a great man on the budget, and 
a conservative on money. On money matters, 
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well, by God, you had to get through Floyd 
Lamb before you could get it done! He was 
very capable, and he was aligned with the Cliff 
Jones group. 

Cliff Jones was always working in behalf 
of clients and friends. (Cliff was no relation to 
Bob Jones, who was the district attorney, and 
who now lives in Ogden, Utah.) Herb Jones, 
Cliffs brother, was not an active politician, 
but Cliff has been active since the day he got 
here. Cliff was an attorney who represented 
many clients. If Cliff had a friend in the 
gaming business, you would have to say it was 
Marion Hicks. They became partners in the 
Thunderbird Hotel. (Cliff would do that on 
occasion—not always, but sometimes when 
you hired Cliff to represent you, he might 
agree to take a small interest rather than a 
cash payment.) 

In the late 1940s, Cliff was the attorney for 
some hotels on the Strip, which was outside 
the city limits of Las Vegas. They were getting 
along well with the county commission, 
which was a small board of three at the 
time. The hotels didn’t want the Strip to be 
annexed to Las Vegas, and have licensing 
procedures and be run by regulation and by 
the police department or a board of five city 
commissioners. The individual hotels said, 
“We’re getting along all right. The sheriff is 
treating us all right, and so are those three 
commissioners. We don’t know what it’d 
be if we had to deal with five new people 
and a new police department. Everything 
is going all right. Let’s leave it alone.” Cliff 
worked that up and reviewed it, and had the 
legislation passed to make it a little more 
difficult to annex something that had been 
set aside. As an attorney for the hotels, he 
created the towns of Winchester and Paradise 
to encompass the Strip. In that fashion, Las 
Vegas just couldn’t come along and say, “OK, 
we’re going to annex you.” 


I think people thought, “By gosh, that 
was pretty clever of you, Cliff.” [laughs] That 
whole area from Paradise Road over is outside 
of the city; the hotels are not in Las Vegas. I’ll 
tell you, I think they should all be part of one 
deal. I say those things should be done away 
with; it should be one area. At the time it 
happened, I was working for Titanium Metals 
Corporation, and I didn’t care. 

When Cliff Jones was lieutenant governor 
(1947 through 1954) I was very close and 
served as a political advisor to him. I don’t 
recall Cliff asking me for ideas, but I would 
get an idea and work on it and then present it. 
It was usually done in good fashion, and Cliff 
could see the merits of it. Cliff would submit 
it to bill drafting. Of course, Cliff had many 
ideas of his own, and I don’t mean to imply 
that I supplied all of his ideas. That isn’t so, 
but if I had an idea that had merit, Cliff was 
kind enough to consider it. My ideas were for 
the better working of government; that was 
principally the thing that I was interested in. 

In looking things over, I thought that 
Nevada would be a lot better off by having an 
annual legislative session. One reason was the 
budget requirements. We were running pretty 
good-sized balances, and it was evident that 
two-year projections were not coming close 
to reality. I thought it would be a heck of a lot 
better to have annual sessions, at least on the 
budgetary matters, and I sold Cliff the idea. 
We had only one annual session, however. 
The boys just didn’t want to get up there to 
Carson City all the time. [A special session 
of the legislature was convened in January, 
1954, to deal with fiscal problems. The 1955 
legislature resolved to place the issue of 
annual sessions before the voters, and in the 
1958 general election, the electorate approved 
a proposal (Question 4) to amend the state 
constitution to require annual meetings of the 
legislature. In 1960, the electorate reversed 
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itself, passing an initiative requiring a return 
to biennial meetings.—Ed.] 

The Foleys, the Joneses, and the Lambs 
got along fairly well within the Democratic 
party, but the Foleys weren’t part of the Jones- 
Lamb team. In some instances, sure. Now, 
Roger Foley ran for district attorney. OK. I 
supported him, and I’m sure that Cliff did, too, 
and undoubtedly the Lambs. So they were 
all together in that instance, but the regular 
associations were more between Lamb and 
Cliff. Lamb and Cliff didn’t have any personal 
dealings with Foley; let’s put it like that. 

When I was young, Charlie Squires had 
the Las Vegas Age. Squires’s Age was in the 
100 block on Fremont Street, and he put it out 
weekly. He was a Republican. We Democrats 
had the Review. (I don’t know if it was the 
Clark County or Las Vegas Review at the 
time.) Charles C. Corkhill owned the Review. 
This is not personal observation, but I’ve been 
told that the Corkhill family was a nice family, 
but that Mr. Corkhill was dissolute. I didn’t 
know him, but I would see him walking along 
the street. He sold the paper to A1 Cahlan 
and Frank Garside. Garside came down from 
Tonopah, and Cahlan was originally from 
Reno. They were very well received. Here 
again, they’re coming into a new town and 
have the rah-rah spirit. To anybody who came 
here, it was a contagious thing: man, this is 
going to be a big thing! 

A1 Cahlan was the Democratic national 
committeeman for a number of years. A1 was 
a very intelligent and capable individual. I 
wasn’t close in the friendly fashion, but I had 
a good regard for Al. He was really on the ball 
running that newspaper. That was his life, and 
he was tough. [Al Cahlan was the editor of 
the Las Vegas Review from 1926 to 1929, and 
the Review-Journal from 1929 to 1961.—Ed.] 
It’s my belief that things had to be Al’s way. 


[laughs] For example, if you were on Hank 
Greenspun’s side instead of his side, he was 
tough on you. [Herman “Hank” Greenspun 
established the Las Vegas Sun in 1950, and 
shortly thereafter initiated a lively editorial 
duel with the Review-Journal that has never 
entirely subsided.—Ed.] 

I didn’t have dealings with Al as a party 
member. I can recall in the police department, 
maybe on a Sunday, Al might bring along his 
small son and come in and sit down and visit 
for half an hour, see what was going on. I 
didn’t work with the Cahlans when I was 
working on political campaigns. It would’ve 
been Hap Hazard who would have talked with 
Mr. Cahlan. 

Hank Greenspun added an interesting 
part to the picture. Most certainly his Sun 
didn’t come on as an equal to the Review, but 
he was always interested in local politics, and 
it changed a lot of things. I think that Hank is 
a Republican, but in fairness to him, I would 
say that he probably didn’t view issues on a 
partisan basis, but rather on a people basis. 

Hank’s paper didn’t start out as the Sun. 
In April, 1950, there was a strike against the 
Review-Journal, a long and bitter strike. In 
May, the strikers got the national press unions 
to subsidize the creation of an opposition 
daily, the Free Press. This operated for a while 
with a few of the reporters from the Review... 
not many, but a few, Ed Oncken being one. 

Oncken hadn’t been here too long with 
the Review. When the strike came, he 
walked right out, and was one of the leaders 
in getting the Free Press going. It had been 
going for a while, but they just weren’t making 
it. Oncken and I were at the Flamingo Hotel 
one evening, and he introduced me to a fellow 
called Hank Greenspun. He said, “Say, Hank, 
by the way, we’re having a little difficulty 
down there. If you’re interested, you come 
and see me. I’ll fix it up so you can take the 
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paper over.” Obviously, Hank went to see Ed. 
Immediately thereafter, Hank became the 
editor and publisher, and Oncken stayed on 
as an editor. [Mr. Greenspun purchased the 
Free Press on 30 June, 1950, for $1,000. The 
following day he changed its name to the Las 
Vegas Sun. —Ed.] 

I was active in the Democratic party 
beginning in the late 1930s, and I was a 
member of the county committee. You have 
to attend your precinct meeting; then, from 
the precinct meeting, you go to a county 
committee, and then they elect their members 
for the next two years. In retrospect, those 
committees did not matter very much! At 
the time I thought it was great. Actually, 
in those times it boiled down to who’s a 
good worker? Who knows a lot of people? 
Fellows like Cliff Jones, Hap Hazard, Jack 
Conlon, Dewey Ebert and myself knew who 
to contact and get people working. A person 
who wanted to become involved in politics 
would volunteer their services to somebody 
who was already in politics or with a party 
and offer to become a volunteer worker. After 
some time of volunteer work, you were known 
and appreciated for what you had worked at 
and accomplished, and you were rewarded, 
then, with an opportunity to run for some 
political office. 

There’d be a party meeting once every 
two years. You always had some degree 
of unhappiness because there were always 
winners and losers. But the fellow with the 
gavel, the chairman, was the fellow who would 
keep the damn thing in order. I mean, he 
was going to be on the winning side, right? 
Somebody always left the meeting unhappy 
with the way things were run. 

In working for the Democratic party 
it was my feeling that if I could get the 
gambling element and the unions to agree 


on a candidate, my man would win. My 
feeling was, “Well, I’ll get the money from 
the gamblers, and the unions will supply the 
votes.” (We’re talking about infinitesimal 
sums of money compared to today.) I can 
recall when there were four assemblymen to 
be elected. Having reviewed the matter with 
the unions and having gone to the gamblers, 
we would then stamp sample ballots. At that 
time, the fellows who owned the gaming 
places got along with their employees. All 
of them were undoubtedly registered and 
received a sample ballot. And they, not having 
any feelings for or against, thought, “Well, 
what the heck, I’ll vote that way.” 

In the 1930s there weren’t any hotels on 
the Strip. We’re talking about the Golden 
Nugget downtown, the Boulder Club, the 
Las Vegas Club, the Pioneer Club and El 
Cortez. This is it. These were downtown 
establishments, and bartenders would be 
the only union people probably in the place. 
Those places didn’t have any restaurants in 
them, and there were no culinary workers 
in those gambling halls. The owner of a 
gambling house primarily had only dealers 
and bartenders. The owner had influence 
over everybody who worked in there. Let’s 
put it like this: He wouldn’t go around and 
tell them, “I’m for this guy.” But if he allowed 
me to give the marked sample ballots to one 
of his employees to pass around, tacitly he 
was approving. On the other hand, if the 
unions at their meetings—the plumbers, the 
electricians, the laborers—were in favor of 
someone, why, everybody got their sample 
ballot. This was all.... The unions were in 
complete agreement with the Democratic 
party. The CIO [Congress of Industrial 
Organizations] started coming into the 
Henderson area during World War II, but 
this was all building trades unions in here, 
and the CIO didn’t have any effect. 
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I did most of my political work in the 
very early 1940s. I went to work at Titanium 
Metals in the 1950s and was primarily in the 
Henderson area. That was a different thing: 
no longer could you take the gambler and the 
union and put them together. I think I was the 
last who did that. It was just a different ball 
game in the 1950s. I was not involved then. 

Roscoe Thomas was a very interesting 
person. In the early 1930s he lived near my 
grandmothers place at Sixth and Gass. He 
lived around Seventh and Charleston. I 
would see him walking from there every day 
uptown. That was his exercise, apparently. 
At that time I was 15, 16 years old and not 
a personal acquaintance. Through talking I 
became acquainted with the fact that Roscoe 
had come here to start a haberdashery store 
on the north side of Fremont Street in the 100 
block. He was interested in getting ahead. 
He was a personable fellow and made many 
acquaintances. One of the ventures that he 
was instrumental in starting was the Palace 
Theater. Art Brick and others were investors. 
While Roscoe was not an operator, he was a 
major investor in that deal. 

Roscoe was a major factor in putting 
together the deal on the Golden Nugget while 
McAfee was the principal. Roscoe had been 
in contact with Bobby Griffith, the owner of 
the property. (Incidentally, that’s where the 
post office stood—at Second and Fremont.) 
Roscoe actually got things put together. 
With the Golden Nugget being one of the 
leading enterprises in Las Vegas, Roscoe 
became affiliated with the few other gaming 
enterprises, and that became a noticeable 
group in any political endeavor. 

In that liaison capacity Roscoe met 
everybody who was anybody. He was a 
personable individual; I’m not implying that 
there was anything illicit, but he took the 


position of his people. They were very active 
in political campaigns. In those days, in the 
1940s, organized labor was a very strong 
component in the political forces. Between 
the gaming enterprises and organized labor, 
the Democratic party could just about control 
the results of an election. Thomas’s dealings 
with labor generally took place through 
intermediaries—’’What’s the ticket going to be 
this year? Here’s who we would like.” Then an 
intermediary, for instance Hap Hazard, would 
take this and go to the unions. He would say, 
“Well, what do you think of this list?” There 
might be corrections here or there, a little 
negotiation, but for all practical purposes, the 
two were in agreement. 

The gaming places were unorganized. 
We didn’t have restaurants in the gambling 
places, so there weren’t any union people in 
the house. Money wasn’t any big thing like 
it is today, but what money was required for 
political purposes usually came from those 
sources. Meanwhile, organized labor supplied 
the people. There never were meetings 
between the two groups. Everybody knew 
everybody else; it was small enough. Later 
in the 1950s, Tommy Meehan was with the 
culinary workers union. Tommy Meehan 
would walk into the Nugget or any other place 
and would be welcome, but they didn’t meet 
as groups to discuss politics. 

In the early 1950s Tom Hanley was with 
the sheet metal workers union and Ralph 
Alsup was with the plumbers and Tommy 
Meehan was with the culinary workers. 
A1 Bramlet was just a helper at that time. 
[Bramlet assumed leadership of the culinary 
workers’local in 1953.—Ed.] They were very 
politically active in the Democratic party, 
but I never considered them as likely to take 
over, although there were attempts on their 
part to rig an election. I can recall one city 
election when they went to a local printer the 
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night before the election and had erroneous 
information printed withdrawing support 
from a candidate, and then they circulated 
it during the night. The man that they 
were pushing didn’t win. To the best of my 
knowledge they were never successful. When 
somebody’s doing things like that, they’re a 
threat, but nobody’s going to turn over and 
let them do it. I was never afraid that they 
would take over the Democratic party. 

The right-to-work issue was a heavy deal 
between some of those union people, like 
Hanley and Alsup, and Jim Cashman. That 
issue disappeared with the Hanleys and the 
Alsups. I really never came to any conclusion 
with regards to the right-to-work issue. I 
never was active on either side. 

During the big effort to unionize 
Cashman’s garage in about 1950, the business 
element—not necessarily gaming, but the 
stores—would probably have gone Republican 
rather than remain Democrat as long as labor 
was Democratic. Because of Jim Cashman’s 
influence in the business community, there 
would’ve been many business leaders who 
would have said, “Well, heck, I always was 
a Republican at heart, now I’m going to 
be one.” I personally have always held the 
feeling that labor itself couldn’t elect you, 
but it could defeat you. Now, even that is 
questionable, because organized labor has 
fallen badly in its abilities to exercise influence 
in political matters. I don’t have the figures 
at hand, but my observation is that even 
in their membership, they have decreased 
dramatically! 

In the late 1930s and early 1940s, the star 
of the “parking meter” set was Hamburger 
Smith, [laughs] Hamburger Smith got his 
name from running a hamburger stand. It 
was a very small one; it was a stand-up deal 


at the corner of Third and Fremont. Charlie 
Pipkin and Hamburger Smith worked 
together politically. Hamburger would go 
do the deeds that Pipkin was dreaming up. 
[laughs] They would be on Fremont Street, 
probably between First and Second Street, 
normally on the south side of the street. 
I don’t know just how to describe them. 
They were working for money. Pipkin was 
a fair writer, and he would draft wording 
for certain advertisements. They would go 
to somebody who was running for office 
and had some money. They might show 
him an advertisement that was detrimental 
to his cause, and say, “Oh, gosh, look. 
We’re being paid to run this.” Maybe the 
candidate could convince them not to run 
it in exchange for some financial benefits 
to Pipkin. They were really scheming 
operators. 

The “parking meter” set was confined 
primarily to cutting down whoever they 
wanted to cut down during a political 
campaign, not to supporting a candidate. I 
don’t have a candidate’s name in mind, so I 
will use the name of “Charlie Brown.” Let’s 
suppose that Charlie Brown was running 
for a commission seat, and there were 
other candidates in the race, one of which 
was looked upon with favor by Pipkin and 
Hamburger Smith. Hamburger might be 
leaning on the parking meter talking to three 
or four people. Some drunk might be walking 
down the street on the other side of Fremont, 
wobbling along. After the man would be two 
blocks away, where you couldn’t distinguish 
him, Hamburger would turn around and say, 
“You know, that’s sure too bad.” 

“What’s that?” the others would say. 

“That was Mr. Brown, running for 
commissioner.” 

“Is that right?” Now, that’s the type of 
tactic they would use. 
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They did not necessarily have a following. 
They had people they knew that they would 
run to, but they weren’t necessarily followers, 
unless they had been handing Pipkin and 
Smith something. Pipkin probably hit up 
everyone who ever ran for contributions, 
[laughs] If they didn’t contribute, then he 
was opposed to them. Pipkin and Hamburger 
Smith were certainly a great aggravation to 
local politicians. 

Prior to World War II Westside was 
predominantly a white area with very few 
black residents. I wouldn’t know a number, 
but my guess is that prior to 1940, there would 
be probably less than a hundred voters in that 
area. It seems to me that after it became a 
black community, the Westside was looked 
upon as an electorate to purchase, and not 
necessarily rightfully so, because there were 
some darn fine long-time residents of the 
Westside. 

Bob Moore was a city commissioner at 
one time, and also had been a state legislator. 
Moore owned a feed store on Bonanza Road, 
and he had worked up a deal in the 1940s with 
what he considered to be influential Westside 
people. He would give them a sample paper 
ballot with stamps on it for the right people 
he wanted elected, and also a small monetary 
donation. I think this practice was fairly well 
known. I don’t know where the money came 
from. It was a very infinitesimal amount. 
We’re talking about old times, now. 

By the late 1940s I don’t think you had 
anything similar to Bob Moore’s activities. In 
other words, the Westside was large enough 
that it was out of hand, [laughs] You couldn’t 
go through, as Bob Moore did, and control it 
in one spot. 

Blacks were always recognized by the 
Democratic party, although it was probably 
more of a token gesture than anything else. If 


a party function was going on, several blacks 
would be invited in, and there were always 
a few blacks living here in Las Vegas, even 
before World War II. For instance, you had 
some working in hotels as janitors, maids. 

The black reverends were more or less 
active, politically. I remember that Reverend 
John L. Simmons was a very active individual. 
My belief is that those good members who 
attended church were complete followers of 
their reverend. On things political, if he said, 
“We’re going for John,” they were going for 
John. I do believe that. 

During the Vail Pittman-Pat McCarran 
rivalry of the 1940s, I was always for Pittman. 
Hap Hazard had encouraged me to be 
politically active, and he was working for 
Pittman, and I think that’s probably why. 
Pittman would’ve had Jim Cashman’s support, 
because they were close personal friends, 
and the Cahlans had to be for McCarran. It 
wasn’t any difference in political viewpoints; 
it was strictly personal relationships and 
long-rooted ones. Later on in Pittman’s 
administration, I ran the southern office of 
the Nevada Industrial Commission. 

Nobody opposed McCarran with 
impunity, [laughs] McCarran wielded power 
throughout the entire state. It seemed to 
me that his approach to everything was that 
“You better be for me or I’ll get you!” He was 
vindictive. You were either on his side or you 
were against him. 

C. D. Baker was a friend of Hap Hazard; 
in fact, the realty firm later became Baker 
and Hazard Realty. Baker tried to get on the 
Democratic national committee one time. 
McCarran’s people wouldn’t let him have it. 
[laughs] McCarran was a terrific organizer, 
and he had many people who’d been to law 
school under his auspices in Washington, 
D.C.—many good men. He had Eva Adams, 
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a former teacher here, as an administrative 
assistant. She had a terrific effect locally 
because of the many people who she had 
taught in school, and, of course, through 
business connections McCarran had a great 
deal of influence in Las Vegas, but he was 
resented here because of his vindictive nature. 

Undoubtedly McCarran did some 
wonderful things, but it just happens that I 
was on the opposite side of the political fence. 
I wasn’t one of his boys. As a result, he sure 
didn’t do anything for me. 

In 1954 Cliff Jones was the lieutenant 
governor. The state treasurer, the lieutenant 
governor and the governor were the board to 
appoint the chairman of the Public Service 
Commission. Out of the three, you only 
needed two votes. Cliff Jones nominated 
me. Dan Franks, the state treasurer, had 
indicated that he would go along, but Charles 
Russell, the governor, was a Republican. 
Senator McCarran called on Dan Franks 
for an old IOU, and he did not vote for 
me. The state treasurer apologized to Cliff 
Jones, saying that he had owed a favor to 
McCarran and that McCarran called for it. 
McCarran wanted his appointees. Robert A. 
Allen—who had been the head of the state 
highway department, and was a very capable 
man—was appointed. I wasn’t appointed 
until 1959. 

George Franklin was a security guard at 
Boulder Dam who took a correspondence 
course for his legal education. Franklin 
ran against Senator Pat McCarran in the 
Democratic primaries of 1950, but lost. 
As a result then, anybody who didn’t like 
McCarran would automatically say, “Boy, that 
Franklin’s a great man. He took McCarran 
on.” I know that he made a number of friends 
as a result of that. It was his fearlessness in 
taking on the big leader. 


It seems to me that George always needed 
a certain amount of attention. In his opinion, 
he was politically important, and he was 
successful. I don’t think George ever worked 
in anybody’s campaign other than for himself. 
He had early strong ties to the union people, 
Hanley and Alsup. He was one of the good 
guys who got along with them. 

[When Senator Key Pittman died in office 
in 1940, some influential Democrats believed 
that the governor would appoint A1 Cahlan, 
editor of the Las Vegas Review-Journal, to 
serve out Pittman’s term. Instead, Berkeley 
Bunker received the appointment.—Ed.] I 
don’t have any personal knowledge as to why 
Governor Carville failed to appoint A1 Cahlan 
to the U.S. Senate. However, let’s put it like 
this: Berkeley Bunker had been in Carson 
City as an assemblyman; with Berkeley 
being a strong activist in the Mormon 
church and having supported Carville in the 
previous election, they probably decided it 
was politically better having Bunker as the 
senator rather than having A1 Cahlan, who 
was a devotee of the McCarran forces. A1 had 
the power of the pen. [laughs] A1 certainly 
had power in that right. He wasn’t naturally 
an aggressive individual, but if activated by 
McCarran, he probably became aggressive. 

[John V. Mueller, a professional lobbyist, 
was a close associate of Norman Biltz, a 
member of the McCarran political machine.— 
Ed.] Johnny Mueller was a hell of a guy. He 
could straddle the fence. The state of Nevada 
took over the BMI facility after the war, and 
Mueller was appointed to be in charge of 
the facility. Mueller was much more on the 
McCarran side than the Pittman side, but 
he was adept enough that he would play the 
game so that he got along with both of them, 
[laughs] 
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Johnny Mueller was a terrific lobbyist... 
one of the greatest. He was a very clever 
man. I once saw Johnny in the legislative 
halls, and Johnny saw a fellow coming down 
the hall. (The halls are fairly well crowded 
all the time.) He saw this fellow coming, and 
Johnny knew that the guy was going to get 
on him about some subject. Before the man 
could get to him, Johnny stepped forward and 
called his name. 

Mueller says, “Hey, Harry, I want to see 
you in a minute. I’ll be right back.” [laughs] 

The guy says, “Oh, gosh. I’m going to see 
him.” Meanwhile, Mueller goes out and down 
around the other way and gets in his car and 
goes to Reno, [laughs] The guy never did get 
to see him. 

Norman Biltz was Johnny’s business 
partner. Norm was influential in bringing 
several multimillionaires to Nevada to 
establish their residency to avoid taxation. 
(E. L. Cord was one of them.) Biltz was a 
wonderful, likable individual, and Johnny 
Mueller was his runner. They were partners, 
but Mueller handled the bank account. Once 
a month, after the bank statement came in, 
they’d sit down, and Johnny’d say, “Here are 
the checks,” and Biltz would look them over. 
I heard that there was a check once from 
somebody of a political nature. Biltz says, 
“What’s this check for $5,000 for?” 

Johnny looked for a minute or two and 
he said, “Give it to me. It’s best that you don’t 
know.” [laughs] 

Ed Converse of Bonanza Airlines was a 
McCarran man. I don’t know his beginnings, 
but Ed Converse came here as a wealthy man 
on his family inheritance. He owned a fair 
percentage of Eastern Airlines, and he started 
Bonanza Airlines. Florence Murphy could 
give that whole picture. Florence Murphy 
became an officer of the corporation. She’s a 


local real estate person. Her husband, J. M. 
“Red” Murphy, had been the district manager 
of the Nevada Highway Department, and later 
he was the city manager of Las Vegas. At the 
time of his death, he was the airport head. 
Florence is still active in real estate. She had 
a little piece of the Converse action. 

In the 1952 election Alan Bible was 
the Democratic party candidate, and the 
unknown Tom Mechling filed. George 
Malone was running as the Republican. 
Mechling did things differently than people 
had done in the past. He toured the state. He 
had Hank Greenspun, who was new in the 
newspaper business, yelling for him because 
Greenspun was opposed to the old guard. 
Alan Bible was a fine, capable man; he was 
a McCarran man. I think that Mechling 
got most of his speed as a result of Hank 
Greenspun supporting him. McCarran’s 
people were trying to drive Greenspun out of 
business and hurt his advertising. It appears 
that for that reason, and that reason only, 
Hank adopted Mechling for the campaign. 

Mechling was married to a girl from Elko 
County, and because of that he got a few 
votes up in that country. But essentially the 
support for him was an anti-McCarran deal. 
It was really a surprise that Mechling beat 
Alan Bible for the Democratic nomination, 
because Alan Bible was known as a capable 
and reputable attorney. People had been 
sitting on their hands. After Bible’s defeat, 
the power structure went to work in favor 
of the Republican, George Malone. He had 
the power of both parties going for him, so 
Mechling was never a threat to take over the 
Democratic party. 

Malone beat Mechling in the general 
election, which was very heated. Again, 
it centered on McCarran and then Hank 
Greenspun. At one point the backers 
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of Malone arranged for Senator Joseph 
McCarthy to come to Las Vegas and appear 
at a meeting in Las Vegas City Hall. I was 
not in attendance, but I understand that the 
place was jammed. McCarthy apparently 
spent considerable time in deriding Hank 
Greenspun. According to the published 
reports, after finishing, McCarthy walked out 
of the auditorium with many of the people 
in attendance following him, and Hank was 
left on the platform yelling at McCarthy to 
“Come back here!” 

Howard Cannon was from the St. George 
area. He went to law school in Arizona and 
came here as an attorney. He was a bright, 
interesting gentleman who married a girl 
from Alamo. Howard became interested in 
party politics, worked at it, and worked in 
campaigns. He was a good speaker. 

One day Jack Conlon brought Howard 
Cannon into my office and said, “George, 
I want you to meet this fellow.” He said, 
“You think we can make him city attorney?” 
[laughs] 

Conlon did more on that than I did. 
In his first election, Howard beat George 
Marshall for city attorney. As you know, 
city elections are nonpartisan. Nevertheless, 
Cannons a Democrat and George Marshall 
was a Republican. I honestly don’t know if 
Howard Cannon had national political goals 
then, but have to assume yes, because that’s 
the nature of the beast. 

Conlon actually ran Howard Cannon for 
United States Senate, did the whole thing. 
Of course, Cannon had great abilities. There 
wasn’t anybody doing it for him. He worked 
like heck. In one regular election we divided 
the town up. Howard had to campaign 
one-fourth of it, and he did a hell of a job. 
Cannon was always a good man. Here was 
an example of somebody working —getting 


out there and hitting the doors and doing 
the work. We said, “Yes, by gosh, this is a 
good guy.” Jack Conlon was an extremely 
clever political manipulator. Conlon had 
gone to the University of Nevada, and at 
one time was friendly with the McCarran 
people, but he became a Carville agent. That 
is when he met with Hap Hazard. Hazard 
was a real great political worker, so Jack was 
always in a campaign, as Hazard was always 
in a campaign, and I was always along. We 
weren’t all in the same campaigns all the time. 
Conlon and Hazard had great abilities, and 
whoever they were for was getting a roll for 
their dough. 

Conlon was with Carville in the primary 
campaign of 1946 against Berkeley Bunker. 
They didn’t win it. Conlon was on McCarran’s 
list, in a negative sense. Conlon was one who 
gave George Franklin encouragement, and 
I think he had gotten Hanley and Alsup to 
support Franklin. 

I don’t know all of the background, but 
eventually Conlon was with the Nevada 
Industrial Commission (NIC) in Las Vegas 
under Governor Pittman. Jack then decided 
that he’d line up some bar owners and start 
an association. I forget the name of the 
association, but primarily it looked at city 
ordinances and legislative action to prevent 
taxes and so forth. Conlon wanted to know 
if I wanted to take his Nevada Industrial 
Commission job. I said, “If they say it’s all 
right, I’ll take it.” I was with the NIC from 
1947 through 1950, when I resigned following 
the election of Charles Russell, a Republican, 
to be governor. 

Moe Dalitz came to Las Vegas in the mid- 
1940s, and he and his associates constructed 
the Desert Inn. Moe Dalitz and Sam Tucker 
and two other gentlemen (I can’t think of the 
names right now) were the original investors 
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in the Desert Inn. Moe brought along Allard 
Roen, who you might classify as the executive 
vice-president; he did all of the keeping of 
the accounts. When Moe Dalitz and his 
associates bought the Desert Inn, Wilbur 
Clark was given a two percent interest. He 
was the figurehead, only. Wilbur Clark 
stayed there; there was no attempt to get him 
out. That was an agreement that they made 
when they went in, and they honored their 
agreements. At that time, when they went 
in, I think Hank Greenspun was given a one 
percent interest. 

No question, Mr. Dalitz had been 
associated with illegal activities, primarily 
in Ohio. However, at the time of reviewing 
the matter, the state of Nevada and its tax 
commission felt that Mr. Dalitz and his 
associates did a great deal of development 
for the Las Vegas area—they brought in a lot 
of customers. 

In those days, crime, such as murder, 
was relatively low in the Las Vegas area. 
Apparently the word was out, “Look, if 
you’re going to do something, you don’t do 
it in Las Vegas, [laughs] Keep Las Vegas 
clean.” Naturally, it can’t be proved, but at 
the same time, I believe it. If there was a 
typical hoodlum in the East somewhere, 
someone who was known to be a hood, if he 
came to Las Vegas, the places would tell him, 
“Get the heck out of town. We don’t want 
you here.” That did not happen while I was 
on the police force, but it probably did after 
that. I would say that any problems like that 
came later, because we didn’t have very many 
outside visitors, proportionately, when I was 
a policeman. 

The Desert Inn people developed the 
Tournament of Champions golf competition, 
and it was very successful. Later on when 
they sold the Desert Inn, I believe to the 
Hughes people, the new owners retained the 


Tournament of Champions but transferred 
that golf tournament to La Costa, their resort 
development in San Diego County. At the 
time it was thought to be a tremendous loss, 
but with later developments and business, it 
doesn’t appear to have been. 

As years went along, Irwin Molasky and 
his partners apparently had some association 
with the Desert Inn crowd. They were small 
potatoes, really, engaged in a few small real 
estate ventures. They probably then got the 
Desert Inn people to back them financially 
and built what is now the Sunrise Hospital. 
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In and Out of Local Politics, 

1950S-1970S 


I worked for Titanium Metals Corporation 
in Henderson from about 1950 to 1959. My 
title was Manager of Industrial and Public 
Relations, and I was more or less concerned 
with legislative things in behalf of the company. 
In that capacity I met with representatives of 
the other plants and decided on what was the 
best thing for the plants. For example, when 
Henderson was to be incorporated in the early 
1950s, it was the decision of the plants that it 
would be best if we were not included in the 
city boundaries. As a result, we encouraged 
people to go ahead and vote for incorporation 
on the basis of boundaries which excluded the 
industrial area. 

While at Titanium Metals, I didn’t 
propose legislation. Actually, I reviewed 
legislation that would have been detrimental 
to company interests. Generally speaking, 
my purpose was not to pass legislation, but 
rather to protect the company’s interests from 
any wild schemes that somebody presented to 
the legislature. 

In those times Howard Gray from Ely, 
representing the Consolidated Copper 


Company, was the man on the Nevada 
Industrial Commission with most of 
the influence on legislation. Once when 
somebody had introduced something with 
regard to the commission, I went to Carson 
City to register my complaint. I ran into 
Howard Gray and told him of my concern. 
He said, “When do you have to go back?” I 
told him I was going back shortly. He said, 
“Come with me.” It was noon recess and we 
walked into the senate chambers, and he saw 
one senator sitting there reading a newspaper. 
He called him by name and he said, “Come 
over here.” We sat at a table. He explained 
to the senator, “We need you present so that 
this conversation is legal.” 

“Now,” he said to me, “go ahead and tell 
me about your complaint.” [laughs] I told 
him. He said, “Fine. It’ll go in the record.” 
He says, “I’m satisfied that everything’ll come 
out all right.” 

[James I. Gibson (Democrat) represented 
Clark County in the Nevada legislature from 
1959 to 1988, the first eight years in the 
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Assembly and the remainder in the Senate. 
He died in 1988.—Ed.] Jim Gibson was 
slightly younger than I. When I went to the 
legislature representing the plants at Titanium 
Metals, Jim Gibson’s father, Fred Gibson, Sr., 
was the head of Western Electro-Chemical. 
If I needed Jim Gibson’s vote, why, I would 
talk to his father, Fred. I never had any direct 
dealings with Jim in the legislature. 

Jim Gibson never took any part in the 
Democratic machine. He was an individual 
running pretty much alone, starting out 
as an assemblyman. With the number of 
years that he spent in the legislative halls, 
he was recognized as the leading financial 
individual in the state in the legislative halls. 
Jim was an engineering graduate. He was very 
intelligent, and Jim did his homework. He was 
a very knowledgeable person on government 
financing. 

I never discussed the matter with Senator 
Gibson, but my personal observation is 
that full financial control of city and county 
budgets should not remain in the legislature. 
I just think that particularly with the growth 
in southern Nevada, the present law works 
against providing for that growth. I can’t be 
specific in this regard, but it’s my feeling that 
Jim felt that control was best exercised in the 
legislature and that they should not allow any 
government entity to increase its budget over 
X percent. I just don’t think that that’s proper. 

I helped in a lot of campaigns, and 
everybody would contact me to see what they 
could do in the Henderson area. The United 
Steel Workers of America represented the 
workers there. They didn’t follow company 
doctrine; they voted primarily Democratic. 
Their representative in this area was Van 
Inglestead. He had been the chairman of the 
Democratic Central Committee for Clark 
County. He and I would talk things over and 


reach an understanding, and I didn’t have any 
difficulties with him. 

When Henderson was incorporated, I was 
the manager of industrial relations for Titanium 
Metals Corporation in Henderson. Cliff Jones 
was our attorney. We didn’t want to be in 
the city limits, because we were running an 
industrial plant. Henderson wanted the plant 
for a tax base. There was a group—I don’t say a 
big group—of business people who would have 
preferred it being in the town. Fred Gibson, 
Sr., was opposed to the plant being within the 
city limits. Fred was running Western Electro- 
Chemical at the time, and we worked around 
the incorporation of the city with his help. We 
drew the boundaries and left the plants out of it. 

After World War II, several companies 
took over from Basic Magnesium. They 
have used the electrical capacity and the 
water capacity of Hoover Dam. The Basic 
Magnesium plant was for one particular 
type of an industry, and we really don’t 
encourage that type of smoke-producing, 
odor-producing industry. Southern Nevada 
isn’t interested in it. Actually, I think we 
always did want the tourist base. 

We always had good water in Fas Vegas. 
It came from the artesian wells up there at 
Big Springs. We always had all the water we 
wanted from the Fas Vegas Fand and Water 
Company, which was owned by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. It might’ve been less, but my 
recollection is that it was $2 a month. Walter 
Bracken was the head of the Fas Vegas Fand 
and Water Company. Mr. Bracken lived on 
Fremont Street between Fourth and Fifth on 
the north side of the street. I knew him, but I 
was a little kid when he was an old man. My 
impression is that Mr. Bracken was pretty well 
liked. He wasn’t an outgoing person; he was 
just an average person and treated people in 
an average way to the best of my recollection. 
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The biggest water problem would’ve been 
the result of expansions. The railroad wasn’t 
particularly interested in spending money 
on developing new areas. Here again, the 
business community, not being able to get 
development from the railroad company, 
said, “Well, by gosh, we’re going to have to do 
something about it.” They were all rah-rah 
boys: “We’re going to make this place big!’ It 
took years and years and years, but then came 
the [Las Vegas Valley] water district. 

In lieu of development, the railroad 
said, “Let’s conserve.” I can remember you 
shouldn’t do this or the other. But their 
primary thing was that they didn’t want to 
develop. You had the same thing at different 
times with the power company. They just 
wouldn’t go for development. They didn’t 
want you to put certain types of electrical 
heating in your house. 

I give those old Chamber of Commerce 
boys all the credit for pushing the water 
district. They said, “We’re going to be a 
great city and we’re going to have hotels 
and industry.” They wanted the big show. 
In those early times there wasn’t even any 
industry. The early resorts sought around, 
and got drilling permission for water wells. 
They drilled their own wells, and they had 
sufficient water for their needs. Private water 
companies probably would develop in an 
area outside of a city limit where somebody 
was selling subdivision lots. Someone had a 
well permit, so he said, “I’m going to supply 
to you.” As the water district came along, 
all of those have given up. In the Huntridge 
subdivision, the Land and Water Company 
supplied water. [Enabling legislation was 
passed in 1947, but it was not until 1954 that 
a bond issue passed allowing the water district 
to purchase facilities.—Ed.] 

A vacancy on the water district board 
occurred in the mid-1950s, and I was urged 


by the plants in Henderson to serve as a 
representative. I said, “All right.” I was a 
board member until Tom Campbell resigned 
as president. Then the other directors elected 
me president of the water district. I served as 
president until I resigned to become chairman 
of the Public Service Commission in 1959. 

Everybody had been on flat rates for years. 
Montgomery Engineers had been retained 
by the water district over the years as their 
advisors. Montgomery had developed a rate 
structure which was put in a small number of 
homes and businesses—let’s say 2,500. Within 
six months time we had complaints from some 
of them. They would come in with their stories. 
We held public meetings on the subjects and 
listened to the complaints, but we had to 
proceed with everybody being on meters. I 
took Montgomery’s figures, and I worked for 
two or three months. I arrived at a different 
set of figures, which substantially increased a 
base charge but lowered the metered charge. 
Montgomery had not charged an adequate 
base. I increased the base and lowered the 
cost of water per gallon. I presented that to 
the public in various meetings and writings. 
They found it generally acceptable. To the best 
of my knowledge, that ended the crisis. You’d 
still have your big use in the summertime, 
but my plan would lower that cost, because I 
lowered the metered rates. It was a good six 
months to a year, but finally everybody bought 
my proposition, and I haven’t heard anything 
since. We had to have metering. There wasn’t 
any question, because your bond issues were 
based on the premise. 

If you look at it, you probably had squawks 
from the city about such things as, “You cut 
the pavement to put in this service.” They 
were probably correct. You had to coordinate 
pavement cutting efforts and pavings between 
the city and the water district. I think there 
are still complaints of that nature. 
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Years and years ago, we figured that we 
had enough water for approximately a million 
people. That projection has held up. That 
still is the finding: at one million people 
there can be no more growth. That does not 
include any addition from deep aquifers that 
are purportedly north of this region. Some 
inventive person will find out how we can get 
more water from other sources. One million 
people is the limit of our known resources. 

In 19591 left the water district to become 
chairman of the Public Service Commission 
of the state of Nevada. Governor Grant 
Sawyer appointed me. I was active in the 
Democratic party at the time; I was a resident 
of Henderson, Nevada; and I was employed 
at Titanium Metals Corporation. As such, I 
was a supporter for the campaign of Sawyer 
for governor. 

That position was a much bigger job 
than it is at present. Besides being chairman 
of the Public Service Commission, I was 
the ex-officio director of the motor vehicle 
department, which had all state police and 
all of the motor vehicles within the state of 
Nevada. In addition to that, with the governor 
being chairman, I was vice-chairman of the 
Nevada Tax Commission, which passed on 
all taxing matters. This was prior to the 
Gaming Commission, so we passed on all 
gaming applications in the state. [Until the 
creation of the Nevada Gaming Commission 
in 1961, the Nevada Tax Commission licensed 
and policed casino gambling.—Ed.] In my 
personal opinion, outside of the governor, it 
was the most powerful position in the state. 

As chairman of the Public Service 
Commission, I only had one appearance 
before the legislature, and that was regarding 
the budget. We were inadequately staffed, and 
I requested that they increase the budget by 
adding a tax on the public utility companies. 


The representatives of the public utilities 
turned that down, [laughs] That was my only 
contact with the legislature. 

One of the utility companies would come 
in for a rate increase, and we would have to 
review it and review their expenditures and 
assets and so forth. I don’t recall any rate 
increases during the time that I was on the 
Public Service Commission. The theory on 
utility rates is to see that adequate service is 
given to consumers, and at the same time that 
a reasonable return is given to the investor. I 
figured I was just there to do a good job, and 
I didn’t pay attention to any particular group. 
I wasn’t there too long. 

The Tax Commission had to meet 
regularly on gaming licensing, and we also 
had to meet on tax rates when there was a 
beef between cities and counties. We had to 
decide who was going to get it. I don’t recall 
anything specific, but we did have to review 
the budgets of a couple of cities and make a 
decision. 

Prior to 1959, the governor was the 
chairman of the Tax Commission, and the 
Public Service Commission chairman was 
the vice-chairman. This was true when I 
was on the Public Service Commission. In 
the beginning of 1959, Governor Sawyer 
was the chairman of the Tax Commission, 
and I was vice-chairman. We served as the 
Gaming Commission until after July 1,1961, 
when the new Gaming Commission went into 
effect. Six months or so after the formation 
of the state Gaming Commission, I told the 
governor that I wanted to go on the Gaming 
Control Board. That’s when I went on the 
Gaming Control Board. [The three-man 
Gaming Control Board was the investigative 
and enforcement branch of the State Gaming 
Control Commission.—Ed.] 

I made the change for a couple of reasons. 
Number one, as chairman of the Public 
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Service Commission, my family was living in 
Las Vegas and my office was in Carson City 
[George Ullom married his first wife, Phyllis 
Alter, in 1940. She is the granddaughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Lake, longtime Las Vegas 
residents who originally came from Missouri. 
Mr. Ullom and his first wife have three 
children: Leslie Anne Ullom Walker, James 
Norman Ullom, and George Leslie “Joe” 
Ullom III. Mr. Ullom is presently married to 
Betty Knudsen Ullom.—Ed.] I had to travel 
back and forth at my own expense; I never 
charged the state for my travels. In addition, 
the money wasn’t that great. As chairman 
of the Public Service Commission, I got 
$12,000 a year. The Gaming Control Board 
would pay me $15,000 a year. As one of the 
three members, I could become the Las Vegas 
member and live in Las Vegas and not have 
to go back and forth to Carson City. It was 
because of those things that I said I would like 
to be a member of the Gaming Control Board. 
Sawyer agreed. Actually, the Public Service 
Commission would’ve been of more interest 
to me, because it was more technical in nature. 
That’s more of my personal make-up...for 
example, my work on the rate structure for the 
water district. You can’t do that on a gaming 
applicant. You can only decide whether he’s 
a good guy or a bad guy. 

We had an investigative staff. Actually, 
we did it differently than they do it now. Ray 
Abbaticchio was the chairman of the control 
board, and he was a retired LBI man. Rather 
than hire investigators here to send to St. 
Louis or New York, Abbaticchio, through 
his contacts with ex-LBI men who were in 
the investigative fields in those cities, would 
give them the assignment to get information 
and return it to us. We figured that we had 
an adequate investigation, but probably a lot 
cheaper than what you pay today. On the basis 
of those investigations we made our decision. 


Let’s take a worst case: Here’s a person 
convicted of murder or corruption; you’re not 
going to pass that fellow. On the other hand, 
if “John Jones” applied for a license and his 
only conviction was a gambling conviction in 
Cleveland, this wouldn’t cause any problem. 
I don’t recall any specific cases right offhand. 

I had no difficulties with the Sawyer 
administration, with one possible exception: 
I did take a strong stand against public 
(corporate) ownership of gaming. I felt that 
the best method was as it had been. I favored 
single ownerships; that way you knew who 
owned the business. With public ownership, 
any person could buy X shares anywhere in 
the world. There were a couple of attempts 
by bankers to change our votes on a couple 
of different licensing applications to allow 
such a thing, and I voted against them. Parry 
Thomas, the head of Valley Bank, asked me 
to vote for it. It was at a meeting in Carson 
City; he stepped off to the side and asked me 
to support it, and I told him no. I didn’t have 
any debate with him, but I don’t think he liked 
it. I’ve always done what I thought was right, 
and Governor Sawyer never said anything to 
me on the subject. 

Parry Thomas envisioned, as did others, 
that we would have the thriving metropolitan 
area that we have now. That wouldn’t have 
occurred without public ownership. He 
overcame opposition, and they later went 
along with the public ownership. That issue 
of ownership was one of the reasons that I 
resigned after a short time. I also resigned that 
position so that I could make more money. 

Most certainly, public, corporate 
ownership of casinos has resulted in a great 
development, particularly in the Las Vegas 
area. But gaming could have continued as 
in the past, where you knew who the actual 
owners of the hotels were. Now it doesn’t 
bother me at all. I mean, it’s here. I certainly 
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am not trying to have anybody do away 
with it. Actually, reputation-wise, I’m of the 
opinion that gaming in Nevada probably has 
a better reputation now than it did under the 
private operators. 

Eddie Questa was a very personable 
individual. He was the head of First National 
Bank of Nevada. He was born in Nevada, 
not too far outside of Yerington. Because the 
bank had its headquarters in Reno, any Las 
Vegas loans had to have clearance from his 
office. As the resort industry began, Eddie was 
down here quite often reviewing those items. 
He took a great interest in southern Nevada, 
and his bank was the primary source of funds 
for financing casinos before Parry Thomas 
came into the picture. (Parry started loaning 
money in the gaming area and eventually took 
over that field, but after Mr. Questa had died.) 
Questa’s was the “old-time” Nevada approach. 
I was never a banker, so the best that I could 
say is that his loans probably were based more 
on the personality of the individuals, their 
backgrounds, their reputation, whereas Parry 
Thomas was willing to venture with new people. 

After I left the Gaming Control Board 
I became the city manager for Las Vegas in 
1960. Oran Gragson was the mayor at the 
time. [Gragson was mayor of Las Vegas from 
1959 through 1975.—Ed.] I remember his 
election very well. The candidates were all 
well-known people. Rex Jarrett was one. He 
was an insurance and real estate man, who for 
all practical purposes grew up here. He was 
in high school the same time I was. Wendell 
Bunker was also a candidate. Gragson has a 
speech impediment, and during the campaign 
Wendell made the mistake of making a point 
of his impediment. In that fashion Gragson 
really didn’t win it; Wendell won it for him. 

I imagine the mayor has as much to say as 
anybody about hiring the city manager, but all 


members of the city commission have to vote 
on the city manager. I knew who the people 
on the city commission were, but I didn’t 
actually know many of them. Bill Ellwell was 
on it, and I had gone through school with 
him, so you could say that he was a friend. Ed 
Fountain was on the commission; I knew who 
he was, but I had no relationship with him. 
Gragson was the mayor. I knew who he was, 
but I had no relationship with him, either. 

There were apparently quite a few people 
interested in the job, and the competition was 
heated. They’d gone through the United States 
at various times to get city managers. The 
first city manager came from Green County, 
Pennsylvania. I don’t know in this instance 
where the candidates came from. I had a 
pretty good background, and I asked for the 
job. When I take a job, I just figure on doing 
the best I can. 

I didn’t review Gragson’s goals with him. 
It was just my job to run whatever policies 
were set down by the city commission. The 
job was to administrate the city government, 
and it was nothing political at all. The 
various department heads reported to me, 
and I advised the city commission as to what 
was going on. We prepared the agendas for 
their policy action. During the time that I 
was the city manager, 1960 and 1961, we had 
no conflicts of any kind. Nobody—mayor 
or city commissioner—ever asked me to do 
anything. 

Oran, during his campaign, had some 
specific charges about corruption in the police 
department. That resulted in a grand jury 
investigation, I believe. I’m not fully aware 
of all of those claims. He put in a temporary 
city manager who was in there when I went 
in. They had a temporary police chief, too. 
When I went in as city manager, I selected Leo 
Kuykendall as chief of police. He was an FBI 
man in Las Vegas who had been working in 
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this area for a long time and had the respect 
of the community. I recommended him and 
had the commission appoint him as the police 
chief. 

At the time I was city manager the city 
was really a more powerful entity than was the 
county government, at least in my opinion. I 
don’t know the population breakdown, but I 
think most of the people in the county lived 
in the city at the time. Therefore, the power 
was in city government. The reverse is true 
today: more people live in other parts of 
Clark County than they do in the city of Las 
Vegas, so city government doesn’t have the 
power in those discussions and squabbles 
with the county. 

In my opinion Las Vegas mayors never 
were just figureheads, because they have equal 
participation with the other members of the 
city commission. True, by law they do not 
have administrative control. That was given to 
the city manager. The mayor’s not supposed 
to be involved in administrative actions, and 
I think that is proper. This would be the 
same in the county. The chairman of the 
county commission shouldn’t be engaged in 
administrative actions. That’s what you have a 
county manager for. In a growing community 
there have always been, and will continue to 
be, really great problems for its leaders and 
its people. Problems just get bigger as time 
goes along. You have water problems, sewer 
problems, street problems, the whole gamut. 

I can’t tell you the specific year on it, but 
during a period of time in the 1950s, I wanted 
to annex the Convention Center property. 
It wasn’t a going convention center at the 
time—it was just a piece of property that Joe 
Brown had where they had had a racetrack. 
One idea—not the idea, but one thought—was 
that they wanted to consolidate the city and 
the county. The thought was that maybe that 


site would be a good location for the county 
courthouse, because there was plenty of room 
for expansion and parking. You can’t have the 
county courthouse except in the county seat, 
so the property had to be a part of the city 
of Las Vegas in order to serve as the county 
courthouse. I think that that was the basis on 
which that was defeated. 

My comments on annexation are personal 
in nature. It’s been my thinking for years and 
years (probably not in agreement with many 
other people) that the area should be one 
government rather than North Las Vegas, Las 
Vegas, Henderson and the county of Clark, 
with the possibility of other corporations 
coming in. I think they have passed such 
legislation, but found a fault in it, and it was 
ruled unconstitutional. 

The city, in my period as city manager, 
was very aggressive about consolidation, and 
it was my personal doing. I drew up a plan 
myself, and I had Mayor Gragson agree to it. 
I took the plan to Harley Harmon, who was 
then chairman of the county commission. He 
indicated support, but the county commission 
never went through with it, so it never came to 
pass. The government would have been in one 
building and operated as one organization, 
rather than two. Within the city of Las Vegas, 
I wanted the county and city to be one. There 
wouldn’t have been two places. For example, 
you’d have had one building department, one 
water department, one police department, 
and so on. Eventually the consolidated police 
idea was put in. 

As city manager, I worked it all up and 
pushed it, but at the time the city was a bigger 
thing than the county was, and the lesser of 
the two feels like they’re being swallowed. 
Now the county wants to do something, 
but the city doesn’t want to, because they’re 
smaller and they figure they’ll be swallowed. I 
didn’t do anything about the other municipal 
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ties. My deal was for the city of Las Vegas and 
the county to become one only in the area in 
which the city of Las Vegas is located. 

I formed the Nevada Resort Association 
at the time I was city manager, late in 1961. I 
forget my exact salary. It was around $ 18,000 
a year. And I had three children of college 
age, and I wasn’t making enough money to 
send them to college. I wondered what in the 
world would I do? I got to thinking about it 
and saw that the gaming establishments didn’t 
have an organization. I had the idea that by 
forming an association, it would be helpful to 
everybody concerned. I talked to three people 
in gaming: Eddie Levinson, representing the 
Fremont Hotel; Carl Cohen, who represented 
the Sands Hotel; and Allard Roen from the 
Desert Inn Hotel. I outlined the possibility 
of the association, what it could do, and I 
pointed out to them the advantages of such an 
organization: to review the taxing structure, 
to review political involvements, things of that 
nature. Those three individuals contacted the 
other members of the gaming fraternity, and 
they came back to me and said, “We would 
like very much for you to form the association, 
and you become the executive director.” 

I said, “OK, you got a deal.” I accepted the 
executive directorship for a term of four years 
at a salary of $30,000 a year plus expenses. I 
charged them a membership fee of a dollar 
a room a month. Some of them didn’t want 
in. [laughs] They didn’t want to put out that 
money, but we had a good organization. The 
Fremont was the only downtown hotel that 
did join. 

I would not handle any labor relations. 
That would be outside of the sphere of the 
activities of the Nevada Resort Association. 
There were always some aspects unionized, 
and I wanted to take no part in it one way or 
another. There weren’t labor problems at the 


time, but I could see where we would not have 
a common denominator, and it might lead to 
the breakdown of the association. 

I didn’t look at the association like a 
lobbying organization. For example, people 
would hit one of the hotels and ask them 
for a contribution: “We’re going to build a 
church.” They were now able to refer it to me. 
I coordinated all of the various requests of this 
nature. As a result, the Resort Association 
contributed half the money for the land for 
the construction of the Catholic church next 
to the Desert Inn. That’s the only church that I 
remember building, but we contributed quite 
a bit to many organizations. 

Naturally, the image of gambling was a 
concern. For example, in discussions I told 
them, “Look, now. Any information that we 
have about cheating at some little place in 
North Las Vegas, if you ever hear of it, give me 
the information.” We wanted to do our best to 
get that joint either cleaned up or closed up, 
and we did do that in a few instances. When 
it came to attention, why, we took care of it. 

As you realize, we didn’t have a tremendous 
budget. The only advertising that I did was 
within the state, and it was to build up 
good relations with the state press. I took 
advertising in every newspaper there was in 
the state of Nevada. The ad material wasn’t 
boosting gambling or anything. I didn’t 
do anything in Clark County, because the 
hotels I represented were advertising there. 
I contacted a public relations firm or man 
in Reno, Nevada. (He’s dead, but his son is 
a well-known attorney. It seems to me that 
his son was in the United States Attorney’s 
Office.) He formulated some very high- 
class topical advertising which was inserted 
with the compliments of the Nevada Resort 
Association. I told him to build goodwill 
through the state, and to put it in all of the 
state newspapers. 
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I became a target of Hank Greenspun 
when I started the Nevada Resort Association. 
Previously, his newspaper, the Sun, had been 
subjected to advertising withdrawals. It wasn’t 
from my actions, but from the fact that I had 
formed the association that I drew the attack. 
Knowing of my previous friendship with 
Roscoe Thomas, he was afraid that I might 
have put something together to withdraw 
advertising from him, which wasn’t the case. 

The Nevada Resort Association was 
involved in political campaigns. I had 
some political knowledge, and it wasn’t my 
knowledge of gaming that mattered to the 
association when campaign time came up. 
All candidates would be running to each and 
every hotel saying, “Hey, give me money.” 
This is like the contributions to causes. 

I said, “We’ll centralize it.” As a result, I 
would give them my advice as to candidates 
who should be supported, and I would suggest 
how much, and they would contribute. I gave 
them the list and the amount, and they could 
get their money. 

Old Kell Houssels had the Tropicana 
Hotel. A fellow named Arnold, who was a 
foot doctor, had filed for an assembly seat. 
I had given to the hotels a list of people to 
be contributed to, and old Kell hit me up 
and said, “George, Arnold’s my foot doctor. 
I’d sure like his name to be on the list so we 
contribute to him.” 

I said, “There’s no chance, Kell. He doesn’t 
have a chance.” 

He said, “OK. I’ll give it to him personally.” 
What it came down to was that I would outline 
where the support should go, and that’s what 
they followed. 

My number one concern was electability. 
I can recall that on one particular year, out of 
37 races that I gave them, we had 36 winners. 
When we contributed, all we wanted was the 
right to talk to them, to present our case. 


We asked no commitments. For example, 
somebody had a taxation formula that they 
had worked on. I forget the details of it, but 
I didn’t care for it at all. It was going to be 
a gaming tax, and it wasn’t necessary. I let 
everybody know that I was opposed to it. That 
was the only time taxes was an issue. 

I had a very fine relationship with 
the hotels. My suggestions were of the 
contribution nature, the political nature, the 
PR nature, and getting along. Those are the 
only subjects that we were discussing. We 
didn’t have regular meetings. I’d say, “Well, we 
better have a meeting.” Normally, we’d meet 
around 8:00 or 9:00 in the morning, and I 
would just bring them up to date. There wasn’t 
really anything to discuss or vote on; they just 
went along with whatever I had for them. 

My verbal agreement was for a four- 
year contract, but I became involved with 
a developer in the Take Tahoe area. (Later 
it turned out to be a phony.) Because it 
would have involved a hotel, I thought that 
it would’ve been a conflict of interest, so I 
resigned from the association in 1963. I’m 
not close to the organization at all now. 

When I was with the Nevada Resort 
Association, we certainly weren’t looking for 
power; we just wanted to be left alone. I don’t 
know how it is now. These now are national 
and international corporations, but I don’t 
believe that they want power, either. Again, 
they just want to be left alone to run their 
own business. 

Between my position with the Nevada 
Resort Association and becoming voter 
registrar, I served as a consultant to several 
different firms and attorneys. I went to work 
as an assistant in the Clark County manager’s 
office in the first of 1974. When Stan 
Colton was elected state treasurer in 1978, 
I succeeded him as voter registrar of Clark 
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County. That would have been in January 
of 1979. In 1978, while Stan was on leave 
of absence running for state treasurer, his 
assistant asked the county manager for help 
in running the registrars department during 
that election period. The county manager 
asked me to go over and assist, so I assisted 
during that campaign. Then with Stan being 
elected and the vacancy being permanent, he 
said, “Would you like to take the job?” 

I says, “OK,” and that was the way I got it. 

Clark County has had one of the low 
voter registration rates in the nation, but 
it has also been the fourth highest in the 
percentage of registered people who go out 
to vote on election day. This is the point that 
is often overlooked. The low registration 
rate is being addressed presently, partially 
through a motor vehicle law which is bringing 
in more registrations. At the same time I 
have revised the manner in which you can 
become a deputy registrar, and as a result we 
have a thousand deputy registrars out. While 
we had 194,000 people registered to vote in 
the November election of 1986, we will have 
283,000 registered for the fall election of 1988. 
I will say, though, that we will no longer be 
fourth in the nation on turnout. Our turnout 
is going to drop. 

Being from Nevada, I’m probably opposed 
to the one-man, one-vote rule. If that rule 
prevailed in everything, Nevada would have 
very little representation in the national 
picture. If it was strictly a one-man, one-vote 
nation, Nevada wouldn’t be in the picture. Of 
course, our national representation is given to 
us by the national government, but the state of 
Nevada does determine at-large commission 
districts or assembly districts. The method and 
costs of elections today are ridiculously high. 
An assemblyman who has the smallest entity 
probably will spend as much as $40,000 in the 
course of that election. Years back, you could 


run for assembly and have enough left over to 
buy an extra pair of shoes, [laughs] To have an 
at-large election on a county basis would just 
make it financially impossible to run for office. 

The 1920 census shows Clark County with 
less than 5,000 people. That meant that Clark 
County had 6 percent of the population of 
the state. Obviously we were small potatoes, 
particularly in view of the 500-mile distance 
from the main city of Reno. We weren’t very 
important, politically or economically. That 
gradually changed over the years. By about 
1950 Las Vegas was, on a population basis, 
equivalent with Washoe County. 

I was probably prejudiced in the north- 
south competition because of the treatment 
of our high school debate team in 1932. In 
high school athletics and so forth, Reno and 
Las Vegas certainly were competitive. We 
were going to beat Reno. I don’t think that 
that was true of the business community, 
where there was little or no interchange. The 
grocer wasn’t competing with Reno, and he 
was more interested in developing Las Vegas. 
I think that the politicians always had in mind, 
“Well, by gosh, one day we’ll be bigger and 
we’ll take it over.” 

In later years southern Nevada was 
underrepresented because the Bull Bloc had 
control of the state senate. The Bull Bloc was 
the ranching areas and so forth which were 
comparatively under populated. You had 
one senator for every county. As a result they 
could put together nine of those senators, 
and they could stop anything that the two 
larger counties wanted to do. (Around the 
legislature those people were known as the 
Bull Bloc.) 

There isn’t anybody living who would 
have had in mind what the development in 
this area has been or will be. Actually, Las 
Vegas and Clark County since the 1920s has 
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developed into a city and county of nearly 
a million people. It will be a million by the 
year 2000. This is a development that just 
doesn’t happen—where you jump from 5,000 
to a million people in that period of time. 
As you have witnessed, the changes are just 
unbelievable. In the earlier days of gambling, 
in the 1930s and 1940s, the gamblers were not 
the leading people in the economic balance 
of things in Las Vegas. This area is now 
dependent on the tourist industry which has 
been developed by the hotels and casinos. 

This influx of people (I don’t know the 
count, but maybe 100,000 on any given day), 
while it fills hotels, also attracts a whole lot of 
undesirable people who say, “I’m not doing 
very good here and I think I’ll go to Las Vegas.” 
As a result, from my observation, driving 
through the streets, we have a great number 
of people who are either on welfare or should 
be—some mentally deranged, drunks, et 
cetera. To that degree the gaming enterprises 
have caused that additional load on the people 
and probably should be reviewed to see that 
they’re paying their fair share. Right at this 
time we have passed a school bond for some 
$600 million, which will take care of things 
for the next ten years. Actually, that’s only one 
phase of what needs to be done. Really, they 
need to pass a $7 billion issue to take care of 
the capital expenditures that will occur or will 
be required during that same period of time 
that the school development is going on. I 
don’t know how they are going to generate that 
additional $7 billion of monies, but it’s needed 
to support the growth to a million people. This 
is going to be a real heavy problem on the state, 
the county and the city to figure out how they 
are going to arrive at those additional monies. 

I don’t have a real score with regard to 
politics, but I’ll tell you right now, I can see 
a terrific change coming. I read in the paper 
about the “good old boys.” I guess they are 


anybody who has been elected to office or 
holds position. They are referred to by those 
who do not hold positions as the “good old 
boys.” [laughs] So probably I’m a good old 
boy. We know that 32,000 adults (that’s 18 
and above) have moved to Clark County 
in the past three years. This means that 
there’s 100,000 new people here. The voter 
registration figures have gone up significantly 
this year. In the 1986 election, there were 
194,000 people registered to vote. In this 
1988 election, there will be 283,000 people 
registered to vote—practically 100,000 more. 
Unfortunately, only 134,000 of that 194,000 
voted in 1986. What we’re getting to is that 
you have a whole bunch of new people and 
they don’t know the old ones. 

I think you’re going to see a great amount 
of change in the political makeup of Clark 
County. I don’t have a breakdown on the ages 
of the 32,000 coming in, but I have read that 
the older population is one of the largest on a 
growth basis. That older person retiring to this 
area, probably the vast majority of them, will 
only be interested in voting for the president. 
Their background is in another state; they don’t 
bother to find out about or be interested at all 
in the local offices. People who have moved to 
this area will make this statement, “We want to 
register because we voted for presidents all of 
our life.” It’s my belief that many of them will 
just vote in a presidential election. 

It isn’t a matter of regretting change. That’s 
the way that life is; it changes all the time, 
[laughs] If you like it better in the old small 
community, maybe you should move to an 
old small community. 




Photographs 



George Ullom pictured in his police uniform with his children, Jim, Joe, and Leslie, 
ca. 1944. Ullom reached the rank of captain before he went into thenavy in 1945. 
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George Ullom is his navy uniform, 1945. 



George Ullom’s grandparents Mable R. and James Madison Ullom, ca. 1930. 


Photographs courtesy of George Ullom. 



















Appendix: Past and Present 
Titles, Offices, and Memberships 


Field Assistant, United States General Land Office 
Office Engineer, Nevada Highway Department 
Captain, Las Vegas Police Department 
U.S. Navy WW II, Radar Technician 
Asst, to the Treasurer, Boulder Club Inc. 

District Manager, Nevada Industrial Commission 

Manager of Industrial Relations, Titanium Metals Corp. of America 

Chairman, Nevada Public Service Commission 

Member, Nevada Gaming Control Board 

City Manager of Las Vegas 

Founder and Executive Director, Nevada Resort Association 
Management Consultant 

Management Analyst, Clark County Manager’s Office 
Registrar of Voters, Clark County 
President, Las Vegas Valley Water District 
President, Nevada State Elks Association 
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Exalted Ruler, Henderson Elks Lodge 
A Founding Director of United Fund 

Former Member of Various Civic and Charitable Organizations 

Ex-Officio 

Vice Chairman, Nevada Tax Commission 
Director, Nevada Motor Vehicle Department 
Member, Las Vegas Planning Commission 
Chairman, Clark County Civil Defense 
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Abbaticchio, Ray, 113 
Adams,. Eva, 96 
Adcock, O. K., 16 
Agriculture and livestock, 10- 
11, 12-16 

Airdome Theater (Las 

Vegas), 28 

Allen dairy (Las Vegas), 10 
Allen, Robert A., 96 
Alsup, Ralph, 79, 92,101 
American Legion arena (Las 
Vegas), 28 

Anderson dairy (Las Vegas), 
9, 10 

Apache Hotel (Las Vegas), 
56 

Arizona Strip (Nevada- 
Utah), 27 

Army, U.S. See U.S. Army 
Arnett, Leonard, 66, 67, 77 
Automobiles, 5, 26 


Baker, C. D., 69, 70, 96 
Baptists, 18 

Basic Magnesium, Incorpo¬ 
rated (BMI) (Henderson, 
Nevada), 41, 49-50, 53-55, 
58, 98, 108; blacks em¬ 
ployed at, 54-55; housing 
at, 54; law enforcement at, 
53,54 

Basic Townsite (Henderson, 
Nevada), 53-54 
Baskin, Bob, 75, 76 
Baskin’s restaurant (Las 
Vegas), 75-76 
Beckley, Bruce, 31, 34 
Beckley’s clothing 
Vegas), 

Bell 


i, 98-99 
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Union Pacific Railroad, 6, 11, 
13, 15, 17, 21, 23, 65, 72, 

108 

U.S. Army, 51, 58; and mili¬ 
tary police, 50-51 
United States General Land 
Office, 21, 35 
United Steel Workers of 
America, 107 

Updike dairy (Las Vegas), 9- 
10 


World War n, 47, 50-51, 55, 
58 

WPA (Works Progress 
Administration), 57 



Wilson, Leonard, 31 
Winchester, Nevada, 85 
Withers, Mark, 38 
Wollman Hotel (Las Vegas), 
24 

Wollman, Murray, 24 
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Blacks, 23-24, 33, 38, 54, 55- 
56, 57-58, 94, 95 
Blad, Gus, 77 
Blanding, Harry, 15, 16 
Block Sixteen (Las Vegas), 
20, 38, 46, 47-48 
Bodell, Glenn E. "Bud," 38- 
39 

Boggs grocery store (Las 
Vegas), 16 
Bonanza Airlines, 99 
Borax, Don, 40, 42-43, 59 
Boulder Canyon Project, 6 
Boulder Club (Las Vegas), 
56, 57, 73, 89 

Boulder Dam. See Hoover 
Dam 

Bracken, Walter, 17,108 
Bramlet, Al, 92 
Brick, Art, 28, 90 
Brockman, George, 2-3 
Brockman (George) family 
(Las Vegas), 2-3 
Brockman, Henrietta 
"Madie" (nee Ken 
3, 4,16, 74 
Brown, 

Bryi 

35 

y, 77, 97, 101 
Cendall, 13 
leer, Wendell, 115 
Bee Cafe (Las Vegas), 
52 


Cahlan, Albert E. "Al," 67, 
86-87,97 

Cahlan family (Las Vegas), 
95 

Campbell, Tom, 109 
Cannon, Howard, 100-101 
Carroll, Mrs. T. M., 16 



Carroll, T. M. Tom," 73-74 
Carver Park (Henderson, 
Nevada), 54 

Carville, E. P. "Ed," 66, 69, 
83, 97, 101 

Cashman Field (Las Vegas), 
79 

Cashman Garage (Las 
Vegas), 78 

Cashman, Jim, 77-80, 92, 95 
Cashman (Jim) family (Las 
Vegas), 77 

Casino Gambling Act (1931), 
73-74 

Catholic church (Las Vegas), 
119 

Catholics, 66, 84 
Cattle industry 
15-16. See t 

Las 

Vegas 
Commerce 
Shorty, 26 
tner, K. O., 57 
CIO (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations), 90 
City Commission, Las Vegas. 
See Las Vegas City Com¬ 
mission 

Clark County Central Labor 
Council, 79 

Clark Comity Commission, 
78, 81, 84-85,117,118 
Clark County Democratic 
Central Committee, 63, 88- 
89,107 

Clark County Forwarding 
Company (Las Vegas), 80 
Clark County, Nevada, 63, 

64, 81,116,117, 118, 122- 
123, 124, 125-126; popula¬ 
tion of, 123-124,125-126; 
voter registration in, 122- 
123 
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Clark County Review. See 
Las Vegas Review 
Clark County Sheriffs 
Office, 38, 39, 40, 54, 57, 
60, 61 

Clark, C. R. Tat," 42-43, 51, 
59, 76-77 

Clark, Ed, 35, 66-67, 79, 80, 
82-83 

Clark, Wilbur, 102 
Cohen, Carl, 118-119 
Colton, Stan, 122 
Condo, Mark, 40 
Conlon, Jack, 100, 101 
Convention Center (Las 
Vegas), 117 
Converse, Ed, 99 
Corkhill, Charles C., 86 
Corradetti, Al, 51 
Cory, Calvin "Cal," 31, 32 
Or agin and Pike insurance 
company (Las Vegas), 70 
Cragin, Ernie, 28, 70, 71 
Crowe, Jerry, 80 
Culinary workers 
Vegas), 9 


industry (Las Vegas), 
^-10, 11, 13-15 
Dalitz, Moe, 102 
Dashiell, Doug, 32 
Dayton, Joe, 4 
Democrats, 63, 64, 70-71, 77, 
79, 81-82, 83, 86, 87, 88-89, 
90, 91, 92, 95, 96, 99, 100, 
106, 107 

Department of Motor 
Vehicles, Nevada State. 

See Nevada State Depart¬ 
ment of Motor Vehicles 
Depression (U.S.), 35, 36, 48, 
49, 63, 71-73, 77 


Desert Inn Hotel (Las 
Vegas), 102, 103 
Discrimination, 58 
Divorce laws (Nevada), 73 
Down, Jimmy, 65 


Earl family (Las Vegas), 18- 
19 

Earl, Ira, 18-19 
El Cortez Hotel (Las Vegas), 
76,89 

Elks Club (Las Vegas), 64-65 
El Portal Theater (Las 
Vegas), 28 
Elwell, Bill, 66 
Episcopal i 



arming. See Agriculture 
and livestock; Truck 
farming 

Farndale, Jim, 54 
Ferron family (Las Vegas), 
17 

Fure Department, Las Vegas. 
See Las Vegas Fire 
Department 

Fires (Las Vegas), 68-69 
First National Bank of 
Nevada, 114 
First State Bank (Las 
Vegas), 2, 79-80 
Foley, Roger, 83, 86 
Foley (Roger) family (Las 
Vegas), 83-84, 86 
Fountain, Ed, 115 
Franklin, George, 97, 101 
Free Press (Las Vegas), 88 
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Fremont Hotel (Las Vegas), 
118, 119 

Frontier Club (Las Vegas), 
57 


Griffith, Robert E. "Bobby," 
71, 91 

Gusewelle, Frank, 78 
Gypsies, 48-49 


Gambling laws (Nevada), 73- 
74 

Gaming Commission, 

Nevada State. See Nevada 
State Gaming Commission 
Gaming Control Board, 
Nevada State. See Nevada 
State G aming Control 
Board 

Gaming industry, 73-75, 83, 
84-85, 89-90, 91, 102, 103, 
111, 112-115, 118-122, 124, 
125; laws, 73-74; licensing 
and regulation of, 111, 112, 
113-114; and organized 
labor, 91; public (corpo¬ 
rate) ownership 
114; taxation of 
also individ 
casinos/hoti 
Garside, Fn 
Gay, Sam, 38 
Gibson, Fred, Sr., 106 
Gibson, James I., 106-107 
Gilbert, C. V. T., 21-22 
Golden Hotel (Las Vegas), 
24 

Golden Nugget (Las Vegas), 
89, 91 

Graglia, Johnny, 75 
Gragson, Oran, 115,116 
Grant, Archie, 82 
Graves, Bill "Coyote Bill," 41 
Gray, Howard, 106 
Greenspun, Herman "Hank," 
87, 88, 99, 100, 102, 120 
Griffith, Ray, 40 


H 

Ham, Alta, 24 
Ham, Art, 24 
Ham (Art) family (Las 
Vegas), 24 
Hanley, Tom, 79, 92 
Hardy, Alf, 60 
Harmon, Harley A., 80, 81, 
82,83, 118 
Harmon (Harley A.) 

(Las Vegas),; 

Harmon, 

Hazard, 

95 



Vegas), 78 
an, Nevada, 53-54, 
90, 105,107 
Hesse, Fred W., 65, 66 
Hickman, Jerry, 31 
Hicks, Marion, 84 
Highway Department, 
Nevada State. See Nevada 
State Highway Department 
Hoover Dam (also known as 
Boulder Dam), 4, 19,64, 
72-73,108 

Houssels, Kell, 76, 77, 121 
Huntridge district (Las 
Vegas), 58-59, 109 


Indians, 14, 25 
Influenza epidemic (1919), 6 
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Inglestead, Van, 107 
Irrigation and water use, 10, 
12 


Japanese, 11,12, 23 
Jarrett, Rex, 34,115 
J. C. Penney store (Las 
Vegas), 16 
Jews, 24 
Jones, Bob, 84 
Jones, Cliff, 70, 84, 85, 86, 
96, 107 

Jones, Glen, 40, 60 
J. T. Ullom hardware store 
(Las Vegas), 3-4 


Kahre, Al, 40, 69 
Kelly, Matt, 32 
Kelly (Matt) ft 
side), 32-33 

ichard, 63, 



Labor, organized, 6, 65, 79, 
87-88, 89-90, 91-93, 107, 

119 

Lake, Mr. and Mrs. R. E., 
112 

Lamb, Darwin, 84 
Lamb family (Las Vegas), 84 
Lamb, Floyd, 84, 86 
Lamb, Ralph, 54, 84 
Las Vegas Age , 86 


Las Vegas Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, 71, 72, 109 

Las Vegas City Commission, 
47, 51-52, 67-68, 84-85, 115, 
116 

Las Vegas Club, 56, 73, 76, 

89 

Las Vegas Fire Department, 
52,68-69 

Las Vegas Grammar School, 
30-31 

Las Vegas High School, 13, 
30, 31-32, 33, 34 

Las Vegas Land and Water 
Company, 11, 17, 22, 108, 
109 

Las Vegas, Nevac 
35, 55, 59, 

123, 124; bars 

in, 23-24, 33, 



5-56, 57-58, 94, 95; city 
Jn, 40, 47, 51-52, 

3, 84, 85, 115, 116; 
clubs/casinos/hotels in, 24, 
56-57, 73, 75, 76, 84-85, 89- 
90, 91-92,102, 103,118- 
119, 120, 121, 124; crime in, 
38, 102-103; dairy industry 
in, 9-10,11,13-15; dance 
halls in, 29, 30; and 
Depression (U.S.), 35, 36, 
48, 49, 71-72, 77; develop¬ 
ment/growth in, 5, 19, 22, 
24, 37, 41, 55, 56, 59, 71-74, 
84-85, 102, 107, 108-110, 
114,117-118, 123, 124-126; 
divorce trade in, 73, 75; 
education/schools in, 26, 
30-33, 34-35, 125; ethnic 
groups/diversity in, 11,12, 
23-25, 26, 33, 38, 55-56, 57- 
58, 94, 95; gaming industry 
in, 73-75, 84-85, 89-90, 91, 
102, 103, 111, 112-115, 118- 
122, 124; and government 
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Las Vegas, Nevada (con’t.) 
consolidation legislation, 
118; and Hoover Dam, 4, 

19, 64, 72-73; Indians in, 

14, 25; Japanese in, 11, 12, 
23; Jews in, 24; law en¬ 
forcement in, 37-53, 55-61, 
102-103, 116; municipal 
power in, 66-67; news¬ 
papers in, 67, 86-88, 120; 
north-south competition, 
123-124; organized labor in, 
6, 65, 79, 87-88, 89, 90, 91- 
93, 97, 119; organized reli¬ 
gion in, 18-19, 95; police 
commissioners of, 42-43, 
51-52; politics/goverament/ 
elections in, 19, 40, 47, 51- 
52, 64-71, 75-77, 78-79, 83- 
86, 87-88, 89-90, 91, 92-95, 
96, 100, 115-118,120-121; 
prizefighting in, 28-29, 57; 
and Prohibition, 20-21; and 
prostitution, 20, 46, 47- 
74; social divisions in, 2_ ^ 
22, 25-26, 32-33; social life 
in, 18, " 

, stores and busi- 

16, 21-22, 
3, 52, 70, 75-76, 
?, 90, 96 (see also 
jars in; clubs/casinos/ 
hotels in); and the Strip, 
84-85, 89; tourist industry 
in, 124; utilities in, 22, 66- 
67, 108-110, 111; vagrancy 
in, 48-50; water resources 
in, 22, 108,109-110; and 
World War I, 6, 65; and 
World War II, 41, 42, 47, 
50-51, 55, 58, 59, 72, 73, 94, 
95. See also Clark County, 
Henderson; North Las 
Vegas; Westside 



Las Vegas Police Depart¬ 
ment, 37, 39-53, 55-60, 68- 
69, 84, 85,102-103, 116, 

118; and the city commis¬ 
sion, 40, 42-43, 47, 51-52; 
grand jury investigation 
(1943), 42-43; jail/prisoners 
at, 44, 47, 48, 49, 52-53; 
and juvenile delinquency, 
45-46; and military police, 
50-51; officers of, 40, 41, 
42-43, 44, 46, 47; and 
prostitutes, 46, 47-48; and 
special officers, 41, 56-57, 
58; and vagrancy, 48-50; 
wages in, 40-41; and Wes! 
side, 55-56, 58. See also 
Clark County SJ 
Office; Law enforcemeni 
(Las w . 
as Vegas Review , 
as Vegas Review-Journal , 67, 

gas Sun, 87, 88, 120 
i Vegas Valley Water Dis¬ 
trict, 108,109-110 
Law enforcement (Las 
Vegas/Clark County), 37- 
61,102-103,116. See also 
Clark County Sheriffs 
Office; Las Vegas Police 
Department 
Leavitt, Eather, 59, 68 
Legislature, Nevada State. 

See Nevada State Legisla¬ 
ture 

Levinson, Eddie, 118 
Lorenzi, D. G., 29-30 
Lorenzi (D. G.) family (Las 
Vegas), 30 

Lorenzi Park (Las Vegas), 29 
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Mack, Nate, 24 
Mackey, Dave, 40 
Majestic Theater (Las 
Vegas), 28 

Malone, George, 99, 100 
Marshall, George, 45,100 
Marshall, Win, 14-15 
May, Ernie, 37 
May, Joe, 38 
McAfee, Guy, 57, 91 
McCarthy, Joseph, 100 
McCarran, Pat, 95-96, 97 
McGriff ranch (Las Vegas), 
12-13 

McNamee family (Las 
Vegas), 17 
McNamee, Leo, 66 
McNary, Arizona, 55 
McNeil Construction 
Company, 58-59 
McWilliams, J. T., 21, 22 
Mechling, Tom, 99-10 
Meehan, Ton 
Mesquite G rocery Stc 


y,40, 46 
sky, Irwin, 103 
lontgomery Engineers, 109- 
110 

Moore, Bob, 94, 95 
Mormon church (Las 
Vegas), 19 

Mormons, 14, 18-19, 84, 97 
Mueller, John V. "Johnny," 
98-99 

Murphy, Florence, 99 
Murphy, J. M. "Red," 99 



Nash, Percy, 37 
National Hotel (Las Vegas), 
75 

Nevada Industrial Commis¬ 
sion (NIC), 101-102 
Nevada Resort Association, 
118-122 

Nevada State Department of 
Motor Vehicles, 111 
Nevada State Gaming Com¬ 
mission, 111, 112 
Nevada State Gaming 
trol Board, 112-113, 

Nevada State Highway 
Department, 36, 

Nevada State Legislate 

86 , 10 : 
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ublic Service 
ission, 83, 110-111, 

Nevada State Tax Commis¬ 
sion, 111, 112 
Nicholson, Bert, 14 
North Las Vegas, Nevada, 55 


Oakey, Tom, 59 
Oasis Restaurant (Las 
Vegas), 30 
Oddie, Tasker, 64 
Oncken, Ed, 88 
Orr family (Las Vegas), 18 
Owens, Bob, 57-58 
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Palace Theater (Las Vegas), 
28 

Paradise, Nevada, 85 
Park, John, 2, 5, 80 
Park, Johnny, 5, 34 
Park, William S., 5 
"Parking meter" set (Las 
Vegas), 93-94 
Penney, J. C., 11 
Perry, Harv, 16 
Pike, W. H. "Bill," 70 
Pinkston, Mammy, 23 
Pioneer Club (Las Vegas), 

89 

Pipkin, Charlie, 93-94 
Pittman, Key, 64, 97 
Pittman, Vail, 78-79, 95 
Police Department, Las 
Vegas. See Las Vegas 
Police Department 
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60, 63, 64, 77, 78, 

84-85, 86, 88-89, 
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Prizefighting, 28-29, 39, 57 
Proffit, Ray, 41 
Prohibition, 20-21 
Prostitution, 20, 46, 47-48, 74 



Public Service Commission, 
Nevada State. See Nevada 
State Public Service Com¬ 
mission 

Pullum, Ike, 23-24 


Questa, Eddie, 114-115 


Railroads, 6, 11, 13,15, 17, 
21, 23, 65, 72, 108 
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', 100 

highways, 27 
oen, Allard, 102 
Ronnow, Leland, 80 
Roschl, Dick, 66 
Russell, Charles, 102 
Russell, Johnny, 67-69 
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56 

Sands Hotel (Las Vegas), 
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Sawyer, Grant, 112, 113 
Schur, Abe, 24 
Scott, Willie, 58 
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Sheriffs Office, Clark 
County. See Clark County 
Sheriffs Office 
Smith, Hamburger, 93-94 
Smith, Louis "Poison," 57-58 
Squires, Charlie, 86 
Stevens, Susie, 23, 33 
Strip, the (Las Vegas), 84-85, 
89 
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Tallulah, Louisiana, 55 
Tax Commission, Nevada 
State. See Nevada State 
Tax Commission 
Thomas, Parry, 113-115 
Thomas, Roscoe, 70-71, 90- 
91 

Thompson, George, 40 
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